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VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MRBTIRG 
BELFAST, nee the Prevideney of COLONE 
ayiRD RINE, wt Treas. and V.P. of the Royal hoe 
ae on WEDNES DAY, He lst Ss SEPTEMBE 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 


Kqueenstreet-place, Unt Upper Thames-atreet, 
IRMIN >IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
(athe 7th, Sth, 9th, and 10th days of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
Under the especial Patronage of 
BER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
gis ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
eR ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


Bineutey ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 





President. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD LEIGH. 


Vice- Presidents. 
mE NOBILITY AND D entEy OF THE MIDLAND 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 
yeh SYSTEM of MRS. LE 





MEROIER.— This —- on_may now be obtained at 
jam. CHAPMAN & HALL’S, 193, PSeoaditiy. —In retrit to 
ts LE MERC CLER begs iy to 





O GENTLEMEN and PERSONS F FOND of; 
ASTRONOMICAL and OPTICAL SCIENCE.—A GENTLE- 
MAN, much devoted to these pursuits, is desirous of having an 
ASSISTANT, to whom instruction therein will be considered as 
sufficient remuneration, for a term of two years.—Apply by letter 
Mr. Geo. Creaser, Meltham, near Huddersfield. 


HT XPROPATHIC NOTICE,—Dr. Cares 
T. THOMPSON, M.D. M.B.C.S., ae. mov be oonaatted 

daily at his residence, No. 42, Sussex: ens, are ie Park, from 

A.M. to 2 p.m., by Parties wishing to unde ydropathic — 

ment without | going to a Hydropathic estab! fehesent. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— Wanted, 
by a University Bookseller and Publisher, an IN- DOOR 
APPRENTICE, to treated as one of the family. A high pre- 
mium is not of so ana consequence as a good education, Tespect- 
able connexions, and literary tastes. Apply, by letter, to A. B., 
Mr. Wheeler's, Publisher, Cambrid ge. 


PPRENTICE WANTED. — WILLIAMS & 
Norecate, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, have a VACANCY for an OUT- ‘DOOK APPRENTICE, - 


PARTMENTS.—_TO BE LET, a Drawing- 

room Floor, plenenntiy situated near Haverstock Hill, and 

within a short distance of Hampstead H he Apartments 

will be found suitable for two Sisters ora Widow Lady. The rent 
For cards, address 

















is Prefatory Notice, M 
jsprm those kind friends who, for so many yea have favo’ ured 
er oer ir suppers and confidence, that her Pupils will. for the 
phe E-ASSEMBLE on the 29th inst., at Elm Tree 
House, b+, Prospectuses of Terms, &e. for Pupils 
saybehad by addressing P. P., the Principal, as atove. 


ILL-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Established 1 


1807. 
Heap aa Ty yy are ll Esq. 
Cuartain—The Rev. 8. 8. ENGLAND. 





, Old Jewry 


Pebdcation in this ait Institution comprises the Latin, 
uch and German Lang guages 5 the various branches of 
and Natural Philosophy ; and those other depart- 
as which enable a man to sustain a useful and 
bnourable position in socie’ sty. 

i The excellence of this Education has now been tested by 
experience. Some of the 
the Bar, and the Senate, many 

sties and Colleges,—and ar ¢ 


Sars." 


4 During the nine years about Fifty nec have matricu- 
lned at the London 42+ 4 allin the first division, of whom 
eee i —— take d , and successfully competed 


jlegrees, 
typo Aan -\" a gy are awarded to those who have 


ry | ee ey a aad of the situation of the School has 
bemestablished both by experience and by scientific testimony. 


DENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Nzgar Lonpon. 
of Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. C, P. MASON, 


the directéon 
tet Fellow of University College, Japan. and f orm ly P. 
fasor of General Literature in'th 1 depen mat 


SYSTEM of EDUCATION pursued at 
is based Sod. a sound and thorough 
wl Study, in addition to which 
M and to Chemis- 

ding Physical Science. In 
odifications are int uced to meet the 


m 

vidual ll 

arrangemen: unusual facilities for 
for Oatord” or or Cambridge, for the Matri- 

msisasion of the University of London, or for the 

Mathematical inations at the Apothecaries 


ncoentelt as some indication of the success with which 
dies = ursued, that all the Pupils in the first 
me candidates (to the number of five) 


forty- 
resent ornaments yf the 
rofessors in our Univer- 
men. Saal and influen- 
ursuits, were once 

















partia. 
ta of indi 
— 


"Tay be 

he — bedpreer 

tea ofsuficient age 
the rently concluded Matriculation Examination of 


There is a separate Prog 


Gvhich especial care attenti: 
Toe Pupils will ite ASSEMBLE on on n FRIDAY, JULY 


Department for junior Pupils, 


of m may be_obtai: ed t thi 
"and from Meare cans, Lindsay & 8 eM son, 84, - bal: 2% : 
0; 


: a Beal Prinose-tree. ary jad and nd esse ele Bi a 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
Treatment of f Patients on the Nemeerethie Principle, 
39, BLOOMSBU RY-S' K 





Conteipations. 
NOR, M.P. 


rvs 


= “Onetmitnes pK ak is also given $0 
tom half-past 7 to 9 o'clock every morning, except 


Patients treated -- uly 27, 1852. 
PATIENTS. 





CHILDREN .. 


OUT-PATIENTS. 
ADULTS seeeee 2,109 


5,033 


New Cases (Out-patients) im week ending July 27." 
ee padietetoationsinns lam 
ne 


conn ae 





— 104 
Total attendance (Out-pati during same week, 520 
ftbecr:ptions and donations are respectfully solicited in Lm 
ospital, and will be received by the Treasurer or Secreta 
id into the account of the Hahnemann Hospital with 
yn & Co., Bankers, d-street, or Messrs. D: 
ng-cross. 


Bankers, Charin; 
omsbury-square. W. WARNE, Hon. Sec. 





G. 8., Mr. Barker's, 12, Birchin- 
lane, City. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
Phew celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J mpiter’s Moons. 
Its Ofheieue performance as a Keconnoitering Telescope, both as to 

negees and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through 
the post at 3éa—The same Instrument, with an additional Ey e 

= pin a sos show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
tars, with a and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
'o be had of the Maker, Jonn Davis, Optician, 





whole, 3. 2s. 
Derby. 


ELESCOPES.—A Choice Selection of PORT- 
ABLE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES, suitable for ted at | are 





VA ALUABLE BOOKS.—Just published, WM. 
LD’S CATALOGUE, for August, of VALUABLE 
SECON HAND BOOKS, at very od prices, may be had Gratis, 
on application personally, or by post 
Williem 8 Nield, 46, #6, Burlington- rareade, Piccadilly. 


OOKS BO BOUGHT.—Libraries, and Collections 
of Books, Engravings, Drawi and Works connected with 








Literature and the Fine Arts, PURCHASED for immediate cash, 
and cleared without the slightest delay.—Address to Grorce 
Brock, 134, St. John-street-road. 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in UXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample of cs description of 
of the first manufactu' xX. variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, 0, Oxfor street, near Hyde Park. 
GUMMER EXCURSIONS. 
h INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE, 
Wit ComMpEnsaTion FOR Persona Injury, 
BY RAILWAY ACCIDENT, 
During an Excvrsion or Sincie Journey by Railway. 
The TICKETS of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
may be obtained at almost a)] the principal Railway Stations. 
To — 1,0002. in a First-class Carriage, eee of 4 
"5002. in a Second-class w 
200/. in a Third-class id: 
EXCURSION or DOURLE JOURNEY TICKETS at Double 
PRRIODIOAL ska. = which give the Holder the option of 
por pen n any ot —_ ‘arriage, on any Railway, are also issued, 
and may Sehad uses containing particulars of the 
Rates) ni the g ta gents, and at the Company's Uffices, 
3, Old Broad-street, London, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
L, 3.2.25 2 & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade S: Sales take place semi-annually in June 
and N to which, oft tothe regular Ww eekly 
Sales of Books’ - Lied Ai, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 








ists, Yachting, Naval and Military purposes, may 
the ae of BLAND& LONG. 0 





Philosop! —_ Chemical Tnstrument Makers, No 153, FLeer- 

stTREET, Lonpo —— Glasses of superior quality with im- 
roved adj stents + Educational Models, and every variety of 
rawing nstruments, adapted to the requirements of Schools ; 

a ical Instruments ¢ of the best finish for Architects and 
urveyors. 


OLMES’S STEREOSCOPE, with Twelve 
Diagrams, price 5s.—This Stereoscope, , being constructed 
under the immediate superintendence of Mri Holmes, is not liable 
to injure the eye-sight. No. 2, consisting of Twelve curious Stereo- 
scopic Diagrams, price 2s. Instructions given inthe Art by Mr. 
Freperickx Hoimes, Analytical Chemist and Lecturer on Natural 
oe hy and Chemistry, 15, Alfred-street, Bedford-square. A 
—- = ice order, made payable as above, will receive immediate 
a jon. 


REAT EX HIBITION.—TheGREAT GOLD 
MEDAL, for sd and Artistic Merit, has been Tih 
His Imperial THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, to 
r. GEORG E BAXTER, "for the Ori nality, Utility and Artistic 
pay A of his Invention in the Art of intin in Oil Colours, and 
ark of Imperial Approval of the GEMS OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBIT! ON. 

The series of Baxter's GEMS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION 
will be completed in Ten Views, and will contain the most beau- 
tiful Statues yand other objects of interest which were exhibited in 
the CRYSTAL PALACE. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are now publishing, 
from 38. each.—11 and 12, MH ANTAL 


BEADING FAMILIES 
rnished with all the NEWEST ENGLISH and 

FRENCH Works for PERUSAL, in — or Country. Terms 
of subscription on wre Serene to Messrs. S DERS & OTLEY, 
Public Library, Conduit-street, eeenaeaae of whom may 


RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, his Life and 
Times. By G. P. R. JAMES. 4 vols. 


HREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PENNY 
ARE LENT to Non-subscribers, on ORDISH’S NEW 
LIBRARY PLAN, on which SUBSCR BERS are also supplied 
with ter liberality than ever before at # small Sub- 
ote the best Wor “am fepartiment f1 aa the Family 
orl very department o! y 
Subscription of fia. 6d. per ~ fords still greater mages. 
5 ees gratis. peuas mas ORDISH, Iibrarign, 2 2, fray 


CHOOLS and FAMILIES can be Supplied 
with the LATEST EDITIONS of BOOKS OF INSTRUC: 
TION, and every Article of School Stationery, on Liberal Terms. 
Orders by post Cy! ex uted. Modern Works of Travels, Bio- 
phy, Religion, Poetr Monthly one wh | — icals 
pa lied. —— ~ sences on 0 an account required. 
é ew and Shad, post <r of Shoal ry Juvenile Publica: 
ons ma, post-free, on appli ication. 
CE A d Palmer (S to Harvey & Darton), 55, Grace- 
church-street, City, London. 


























Sale by Auction. 
Valuable Collection of a. Historical and Miscellaneous 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
ACE y and Works illustrative of the 
nae at their House, 3, Welling- 
iy 
1c, 
KS, including 
Aunales de Chimie, 213 vols.— Histoire et Mémoires de l’Académie 
Royale des Sciences, 123 vols., in old ‘Tussia—Mémotres sur Ja Phy- 
sique, 61 by me pe Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, at 49 vols.—Hauy (M.), Traité de Minéralogie, 4 
vols. with Atlas—Dryander (J.), Catalogus Bibliothecee Histurico- 
Naturalis J i hi Banks, 5 vols., very scarce—Tran: 
Geological Society, the ‘frst series, in 5 vols.—Bowyer’s Spleudid 
Edition of Hume's History of En; ~> 11 vols.— Wren (8.), Paren 
talia, me ‘8 ao ugh, a d vola.—Cobbett ‘6 Poli- 
tical Kegister— Parliamen bates—State Trials 
—Journals of the Houses of Lords ras aad. a paces tee b; 
Adciphes and Ellis, Merson ¢ and Welsby, Bingham, Manning an 
Granger, &c.—Works of Debry—Curious Ast rological Tracts by 
Lilly—Rare Pieces by John Knox, &c. &c. 
May be viewed two days yon, ont and Lae had; if ia the 
Country, on im roost of six postage stam’ 


Auctioneers of L' 
Fine Arts, will SELL 
treet, Strand, on THU 








Price 5d. ; Stamped 6d. 
OR NEW MUSIC and VALUABLE DIS- 
RTATIONS, &c. on the og of MUSIC, — COCKS'S 
MUSICAL MISCELLANY.’ The A 
tty: contaii 
0’ for t 
Bluette for 
Work. The Li iberasy 
P :—The Mission of Critici 
Books 11650);— Recollections of E Beethoven by 
to by Mrs. Crawford; German P: + 
for three voices ; Knox’ 's Psalm a fine old setting of the 
100th Psalm; Chinese Music ee ifornia, &ec. &c. hts 1 Musical 
petdiome, domestic and foreign, besides numerous Anecdotes, 
Scraps, &c. 
London: Robert Cocks & Co. New Putingencinest and of all 
Music-sellers, Booksellers and News Agen’ 


with a tha benatifal example 





Now COLOURED” Nos. 1to Sof 

M®* ER’S COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
of BRITISH BIRDS and THEIR EGGS. This is the 
most complete and beautiful work of the kind ever offered to the 
. contains Four accurately coloured Plates 
y Descriptions. F Sp new edition is 
publishing in Monthly N umbers, and may be had by order of any 
kseller in the kingdom. The first Number will be sent gratis 

to those who intend subscribing, as a specimen of the work. 

Published by G. Willis, Covent-garden, London. 





O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—Authors desirous of having their Works brought out under 
every advan that economy in the Printing, combined with 
efficiency in’ the Publishing Department,can bestow, are requested 
toap ly ~ eS essrs. Hore & Co., Printers and Publishers, * Courier 
- ae “\ Times’ Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, 
who Prin 


me Pamphlets and Sermons, in_ the very first style, 

ly ; while their Publishing arrange- 

—— enable A, to promote the interest of all Works intrusted 
r harge. 





S ENGLISH BOTAN rY. 
First Edition, royal 8vo. 

The few remaining copies of this work, formin 36 vols., and con: 
tatnian — Plates, full coloured, TO BE SOL Price pe 

n Numbers, 251, gisinalty published at 55. A portion © f the 

Plates will D be new. Booksellers and Scientific Institutions allowed 
a discount of 1” per cent. y application to the Proprievr is 

esirable, as the copies will be delivered when ready in the order 
they are subscri for. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


QGOwERBY" 
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BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
EANDER'’S CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. 7. 
Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn. 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


} UVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, | end 
Be, To which iad ia rematyy ORD'S S ETRIGAL VE VERSION of 
alla et 

SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BUrTER'S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR: an Introduction to the 8 the Spelling, 








Pronunciation, and Derivation 
Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
Bees GRADATIONS in READING 


d_ SPELLING, man Prmeneoe | new and original Plan, 
hich are . re easy as Monosyllables, 37th 
Walton. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BRUrrErs GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 26th Edition. spe 

Simpkin a Co., Whittaker & C: 
Co., Aylott & Jones, London ; ana Oe Bod, SSaiubargh, 


— —— BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
6d. beautifully illustrated, 
ISTOIRES “POUR LES ENFANS. By 
Madame CHABAUD DE LATOUR. 
These tales were prepared for the children of M. Guizot, by their 
relative. See the Athencum and other Reviews. 
_ London: Nisbet & Co. Berners-street. 


SELECTION ol + gm = yw eR ee EDIT. 
he 5th edition o! 
[THE PARENT'S ‘PORTICAL ANTHOLOGY: 
being a Selection of English fesme. Gostgned to assist in 
forming the Taste and — of ¥ ro 
Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans ; Hivingtons Whittaker 
& Co €o.1 8 ‘Simpkin, “Marshall & Co. ; and C. La 


MR. ARNOLD'S SECOND GREEK BOOK. 
In 12mo. price 58, 6d. 
HE SECOND GREEK BOOK; onthe same 
Plan as * The First Greek Book.’ 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector jonten, and late Fel — of Trinity College, Cambridge 
This —- 3 an E Treatise on the Gree 
Particles he Formation of Greek ves. 
Riving aoa St. Paul’s Churchyard, and by: heme ; 
om may be had, br the same Autho 


The FIRST GREEK’ BOOK. 2nd edition. 5s. 


——— ae ATLAS, 

In 8vo. price 78, 6d. ing 15 Maps, coloured in outline), 
FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; ; intended as a 
Companion to the * Historie Antique Epitome.’ 

Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M 




















WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPL 
Suitable for the use of Schools and - on Families. 
pate ee ae 
NOW READY, 


A New and Sneed Edition, in crown 8vo. price 1a. 6d. bound, 
namerous Engravings, 


ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 
and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The CLASS 
MAMMALIA. By yEMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT, Au- 
thoress of * Little | Herbert's Midsummer Holidays, and their 
Amusements ; or, C on Or logy,” * A C: of 
Familiar Things,’ &. 


“Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a tical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ which has already. Lege ~ a text-book in schools, She is 
peculiarly happy ear Pp of her subject 
to the most outhful mind, i in concise and simple descriptions. 
qnisi is just the book that should be put into the hands of children. 
wil them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
| t knowledge. re isa fine tic feeling rom beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for w 
it is professedly written. me € most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 
*I have observed that nothing eo children so well as novelty 
in their books of study. in read ing for exercise, it is a at 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining,— something 
they can illustrate for = ame and apply | to the habits of every- 








a 
PII oe Pane oa 


ICERO'S. ORATIONS } AGAINS 
C! frpies Ma ate Se aoe oe 
iow of Painity Coll 
he = x *; Volum f the “B 
edited by GEO, LONG, MA. and toons OPH ECS chante 
M.A. nore | College, Cam L- Tt, Clibasy 
“ We hardly know which to admire at which rey 

si A ono eas 
scho! ic ti ies. na ‘ain 
like many annotators, attempt to disguise Phy eee 
the reader with a laboured translation, which may mean 

ve 
















acute observation, or the sound jodement 

ornothing. He can afford to be candid i: 

are glad to find him setting so good an example. ample ee 

some few minor points gives 

—. We hi af 

worthy 0 ' 

otheca netics’ will be an event San T pan ihe 

other memorable events of this remarkable ve ering aot te 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; ie yea Pleet-street, 














In 12mo. price 5s. cloth, the Third Edition, corrected and 
with a Chronological Table of f Grecian, Roman, and se 


Dates, 
~ SHORT COURSE of HISTORY, Fi 
By the Ber, 


















— GREECE, ROME, and 

H. LE a ‘CHEPM ELL D.D. * SEGLAED. 
*y* This work was recommended b; y the Com 

for ame instruction of candidates for Commissions 











life, related in a style as nearly that of 
tion as is compatible with “the — A of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have I wales the little work now 
presen I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that as 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to oo 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them 
better they will succeed in both.’ ”—Hood’s Magazine, 

“This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 
studio. ——_s and nena Spe = essential tmpo 
Tllustrat: sees caves — fact, this kind 
of book would be useless retamont Times, 

“ This is a very delightful little book a oo fe persons...... The 
language is usually simple, but correct and expressive: and occa- 
sionally the use of difficult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the purpose of — the emulation and curiosity of the 
child. Explanations of such terms are given at the end of each 

*Conversation.’ The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
x! and we — it forms a desirable addition to the school 
library.”—Norfolk Chronicle, 

Il, 
aye same Author, 
Uniform with the above, with Nine Engravings, price 2s. 

ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 

HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, CONVER- 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. With Lilustrations by F. @. 
Sarcenr. 

Contents:—I. Tuk Return rrom Scnoo.—Description of Orni- 
thology. II. Gewera. Structure or Birps. Il. Tae Forsaken 
Nest—Nests in oe ws the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Building and 1V. Tue Osrrica—The Dinornis, or 
Frightful Bird often Zealand &c, V. Binpsor Prey—The Eagle, 
the ‘alcon, and Owl kinds. VLA Visit to THE FaRM-YARD 





Rector of don, and late Fellow of bat a, Cambridge. 
i A eat 
m that in inctness and dispropo ion w ich arethe dian Present. 
2 faults of all our small may We thik Mr. Arnold success- Mi 


ul here as always: and he has one his part to render eosrADhy, 
as it should be, an additional inducement for work.”— Guardia 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Charchyard, and Water te Tloo-place. 


MR. ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY aang BOOKS, 
In 12mo. price 39. a New Editi 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
*x* The object atthe om (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples of imitation and ition) is to enable the pupil 
to do exercises from the first td o of is teen Board sf a Accidence. It 
is recommended by the Oxford rd of = ucation as an 
useful Work for ma or aa ames adopted at 
the National Society's vans Coll 
By THOMAS KE RCHEVE SR ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and ae ee of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ng St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & tan 
by the same Author 
1A SECOND’ LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
Fe gs >. A ae as a Sequel to Henry’s Latin 


2. ECLOG-E “OVIDIANE; with ENGLISH 
Norns, &c. 8th hea Blementan 28, 6d. Rens 3 Work’ is oe Fifth Part 























of the Lateinisc and Doring, 
) | one a lation on the Conti and in 

“s *ECLOG OVIDIAN. Part II. Con- 
taining Selections from the Mefamorphoses. With English 


4. HISTORLE paagh ne ae EPITOME, from 


Cornelius Ni lish Notes, Rules for Con- 
~— seria Con oat ise . Sthedition. 4s. 
2 ° ELI ean NEPOS, Part I. With Cri- 


eX... and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Seat oe Srdedition. Inl2mo. 4s. 


Recently published, in 8vo. price 9s. cloth lettered, 
UTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
from the CREATION of the WORLD tothe PRES ENT 
TIME. Translated from the ce of Dr. GEORGE WEBER, 
eS and Director of the High School of iattaees,. #2, Dr. 
BEHR, Professor of German Literature, Winchester C: 

MPhil is an admirable compendium of history, and is cdeated 
for the school, for Cys instruction, for pleasing ing, or for 
occasional re better than any other work of the kind with 
which we are soquainted. eral text- 
book so soon as its merits are ; and w ly join in 
sodas — commendations to those with which this work of Dr. 
Weber's = been ad pear both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe.”—Mc 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


NEW FRENCH SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
Recently published, in ste Cnrtoony vol, 12mo. price 78. 6d. strongly 


R. SPIERS'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: containing 
Words not found in a Pa 

ords in Cag use, 00! 
of Words—3. The 





It cannot fail to ae a 
known 





vay ee of the Pie kind. VII. Sone Birps— The 
VIII. Tue Crane ey ay ae for the 





useum. IX. Watrerrowi—The Visit to th enagerie—Expi- 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 
“ Miss Willement has an easy and gracious ny of pn A the 
—_- of little ones to -4 on birds and animals b 
ries, dialogues and i to their capacities. The 
a | little book deals with th the ‘ounject of Birds; —- whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the fi 
carries the imagination across the desert in pursuit of B vmppe ostrich, 
or seales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the e 
is all the same; be | attention is kept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark."— 
“We Gael the work to parents to put into the hands of 
their aaliren, and toinduce them attentively and repeatedly to 
peruse it; but though written professedly for the instruction 
merely of boys and girls,‘ Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ 
will not be found altogether uninteresting by persons of mature 
age, few of whom can ~<yre the volume without meeting here and 
ere with a good deal they did not know. It will also be seen 
thet there is just enough of ornithology to doaway with any doubt 
as to the identification of the subjects under discussion—a matter 
too often disregarded in children’s books in those branches of know- 
Tedge which are in any way connected with science, at the same 
time we have none of the dry technical details which tend to 
render subj to extreme youth. The 
authoress has not only a asuccinct and excellent history of 
} birds she mentions, but has coowre many mp interesting 


¢ Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ is “anther of Miss 
Willement’s excellent works for children. It consists of Conver- 
sations on Ornithology, and under the heads—Return from School 
—General Structure of Birds—The Forsaken Nest—The Ostrich— 
Birds of Prey—A Visit to the Farm-Yard—song Birds—The Crane 
kind—and Waterfowl, a variety of information relative to the 
winged inhabitants of the air and the denizens of the farm-yard is 
ven. Miss Willement’s style is familiar and pleasant, and we 
ook on her three little a Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ “Conversations on Zoology,’ and * Conversations, on Orni- 
thology ’—as essential helps in the education of fy 
Norfolk Chronicle, 





Ill. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
rincipal yo I Phansmena. Uniform with the foregoing. 
ice 38. neatly 

“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”— Atheneum. 

“A ——- and well- -printed edition of a most useful book for 
children ; d, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 

errold’s Weekly Newspaper. 

“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it...... The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with instructio be perma- 
nent.”—Hood’s Magazine. 

fidentl recommend it io all who are intrusted with the 
education of children.”— 
“A mine of useful Information. 

“ It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and accu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use saree us. It is 
an adult may obtain essential an 
pages.”— Norfolk Chronicle. 

London : Sim . Stationers’ Hall-court. 





; follo 
f Mythol and Geogra) iiical Names, and those of Persons. 
of Mythological a pe 


“We con 
ye recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.” 
equally useful as a school book anda of re many 
a a aen its 
pkin, Marshall & Co. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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—_ shape, ae lone been a desids. 
ratum. and one which. « considering the difficult 
to see made good. The volu 43> we dd 







t 
compass, the chief points of Greek, Roman, and E 
with an amount of information which nee B Be = woul cal img 
sible in a book of less than three hun sd 










Also, shortly will be published, 
A SECOND SERIES, containing a succing 
Account of Foreign pipie during the Middle Ages, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 












Recently published, in large 12mo. 38. éd. bound, 
OMER'S ILIAD: Books I. mis xx & 
XXIV. From Bekker’s Text as ae Mr. Veite, 
With Vocabulary —— an Explanation of ony Le I 
Use of Schools and C olleges By 3 JAMES FENCUSSON 
se of and Co G 
-E.LS., Rector of the West End ‘Academy, Aberdeen. ai 
pe The Vv ocabulary is painstaking and elaborate.”— Guardian, 
The derivation and meaning of —_ word are well explained, 
oa all difficult wma ~ are mtn sen —s i 


XENOPHON'S ‘ANABASIS: Books I. & II; 
with Copious Vocabulary. Second Edition. a 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Go. Londen, 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY W. PINNOCK. 

A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR «¢ 

MODERN GEOR sruY and HISTORY, for the Used 
Schools and te Tuition. With 
By WM. PINNOCK. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


for oe 
A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR ¢ 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, for the Us ¢ 
Schools and for Private Tuition. With Maps, Views, 
&. By WM. PINNOCK. 18mo. 4s. 6d. roan let 
A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with Exercises written in a familia 
ge: with Questions for Examination, and Notes Critical ant 
lanatory, intended for the Use of Schools and for Prink 
Tultion. By WM. PINNOCK. i2mo. 4s. 6d. roan lettered. 


A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of 
SACRED GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, for the Use of Schools 
and for Private Tuition. With pana Views, es, &e, By 
WM. PINNOCK. 18mo, 4s. 6d. r 

London : Simpkin, “Marshall & Co. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, July 24, contains Articles on 
Aegilops ovata (with engraving) 2. of prizes for, at the 




















Agricultural Society’s (of Eng- es show 
and) gress & es Lewes Piants, s, fluorine in 
Araucaria C Plants, burnin; ara of leaves of 
Beckearsts che, : Labour stands| Potato crop. by Me essrs, Hany 
review: ur 8| Pol crop, by 
on Golden Feet.’ Poultry, lst of pines a, 
Butter, bad taste in tin — es show Baas 
Butter, i a 4 mac 
Calendar, Hort Hort : pears sunburnt 
, to = 
Seenaltens a by Mr. Edwards Reems, Bowing cut 
Churn, Drummond’s, by Mr. | Rose rust 
cl stro a 
, mon 
Corn, ¢ vansmutation of (with en- a oath — honeahon 
ofere,roat ot Agricultural of England, 
Crops, ion Lewes 
Drains, dee Societies — proceedings of | 
Drinks, jeonling, receipts for | Horticultural, Botanic! 
makin Eéiabergh Bentham 
Fluorine i in plants Stack-making, by Mr. Beat Y 
Footstalk, pen o. — r. Beach's, 
Grapes, coloure r. 
Horses, to to pasture Sulphur in vineries 
Horses, list of prises for, at the| T: — 
Lewes show Vv 
Leaves, pen 4 Vi sulphur in 
Machines, rea Wace Cot noticed Bails 
Manure, Tiauid, 7 Mr. Lee Walks, weeds on, by 4 
Pelargou wil 8 —, 
7 more’s Sur- on 
r by Me r. Frost Wine, Clary, to make 
Pieotess, y Mr. Edwards ' 
cultura 
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PUBLICATIONS BY DR. BENISCH. 








HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for Avavsr, 


rice 18. contains— 
i my wo — JEWISH SCHOOL and 3% India and our Supply of 
AMILY BIBLE. Vol. I. Containing the Pentateuch, newly 2. Life and P. of Delta. 
B nearly literally, by Dr. BENISCH, under the super- 3. Pocock’s India in Greece. 
of the Rev. the Rabbi of the United Congregation of | 4 iaterary Suteblegray ies—-Gillies and Jerdan. 
5. The Legitimate Limits of Testamentary Bequests. 


British Empire, Second Edition, revised and improved. 8vo. 
lettered, 68. 6¢.— Longman. 


a a HEBREW and ENGLISH EDITION, | 
i pages, at 158—Darling, 81, Great Queen-strect, Lincoln's | 


om “n22—A HEBREW PRIMER and | 
pROGRESSIVE READING-BOOK, with an Interlinear Transla- | 


reparatory to the Study of the Hebrew Secrip- 
—h- p= as aptly to elucidate the Rules of Gram- | 


| 
mar. 16mo. price 38.— Longman. 
| 
| 


6. The Grenville and Rockingham Papers. 
7. Binney’s Tower-Church Sermons. 
8. Oxfor Universtiy Commntenen, 

view of the Month, &c. 


Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 
HE LAW REVIEW, for Aveust, 
price 5a. 
1. How to Enfranchise your Copyhold under 15 & 16 Vict. ¢, 51. 
2. hey or on Trial b i 4 
3, The History of Turi reienes. 
Commercial Law, and Coditication. 
. The New eben in Relation to Law Reform. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 








TO TOURISTS. 
UIDE BOOKS FOR NORTH AND SOUTH 
eure WALES. 





Phe Bar and the Attorsey in the County Courts 

a e ir an ie rn 2a e Coun! OU e 

:eee ro AtNEl: MONMOUTHSHIRE cid the WIE, | ROCHE, Marriages and Divoreen ©" 
TOL “jy CHARLES FREDERICK CLIFFE ’ ithe « an. 


“Mr, Cliffe’s admirable ‘ Book of South Wales is the best Guide | 

blis! ‘or any portion of Wales.”—Oficial Programme | 

Boake Lif Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Association, | 
y the same Author, price 


Se 
B 5a. 
THE BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 
“The most perfect model we ever saw of this class of books.” 


aan _ Saas Sain, Beet. 
Just published, small 4to. 5s. , 
HE ENTHUSIAST; or, the Straying Angel. 
-, A Poem. By JAMES ORTON (Alastor), Author of* Ex- 
ior.” 
“nr It is starred here and there with beauties of no inconsiderable 











P ‘ohn Bull. | splendour and originality......... The flight is, consequently, sufti- 

London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Bristol: H. Oldiand. | ciently daring to daunt the boldest Icarus in modern literature. 

ee — . ~ | Ves,‘ Alastor’ betrays no k in his ad e, soaring to 
n 8vo. price 1s. such altitudes he never once drops into bathos.”— The Sun. 


Right Hon. JOSEPH | We know no terms that can better convey an idea of the pro- 
° duction than those in which Byron conveyed his impressions of 
| * Christabel ’"—that wild and singularly beautiful poem—richness of 
| imagination, originality of thought, and beauty of diction, breathe 
| in every page.”— Leicester ‘Midland Counties’ Herald, 
“ There is a great deal of poetical feeling in this volume, an abun- 
dance of poetical imagery, unusual command of words, and melody 
| of verse, such o are not always found in poems of loftier preten- 
| < 
| 


I 
ETTER to the 
HENLEY, M.P., President of the Board of Trade, regarding 
Life Assurance Institutions, with Abstracts of all the Accounts 
by London Life Assurance Companies, from the passing 
the Act 7 & 8 Vict. Cap. 110, (5th September, 1844,) to 5th 


Tenet? Gy ROBERT CHRISTIE, Eoq. Edinburgh, ish 
ellow Institute o' uaries, an anager of the Scottis 
a ae “Dquitab Life Assuran: iet, 


sions.”— The C 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. with [lustrations, 





ie Life ee Society. 
Bainburgh : Thomas Constable & Co. London: Hamilton, 
Rr. Glasgow: D. Bryee. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 





This day is published, price 1s. 6d., or 24 postage stamps, LEMENTS of PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, 
N THROAT-DEAFNESS, through the inter- for SCHOOLS and WORKMEN. 
vention of the Mucous Membrane, and on the PATHOLO- | By the Author of * Arithmetic for Young Children,’ * Exercises for 
GICAL CONNEXIONS of the THROAT, NOSE, and EAR, e s the &ec. | 
By JAMES YEARSLEY, | “ This useful little manual explains the more simple facts and 
Surgeon tothe Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville-street, Aural | operations in the Science, in a manner essentially practical.” 
Surgeon to Her Tate Majesty the Queen Dowager, &c. &c. | 
| 


John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and all Booksellers. London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
. for AUGUST contains the following Articles :—1. Louis- 
Philippe at Home.—2 Dr. Chalmers and the Free Church Dis- 
ruption.—3. Pevensey Castle, by T. Wright, Esq. F.8.A. (with 
Engravings).—4. History of the Royal Mines Company in 1720.— 
5. Godfrey Wm. Leibnitz, Part [1 —6. Conquerors and Bondsmen. 
—7. James Logan of Sesneyivenie (with a Portrait).—8. Revived 
Manufacture of Coloured Glass, by C. Winston, Esq.—9. Discovery 
of the veritable Robin Hood.—10. The Etymology of Bachelor,— 
il. Sener & Informers of Lands concealed from the Crown.— 
12. Original tter of Sir Isaac Newton.— With Notes of the 
Month, Reports of Antiquarian Societies, Historical Chronicle, 
and Ositvary, including Memoirs of the late Mr. Clay, William 
rope, .» Dr. keray, Dr. T. Thomson, F.K.S., John P. 
Vincent, Esq., James Savage, Esq., &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d, 
Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 
Tt" 
I. 


Published this day, 
E NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
II. 
ILL 











No. XXXIV. AUGUST. Price és. 
SCOTTISH INFLUENCE IN BRITISH LITERA- 
TURE—LORD COCKBURN’S LIFE OF JEFFREY. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 
LITURGICAL REFORM 
ENGLAND. 
AMERICAN POETRY. 
V. NIEBUHR’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
VI. PRIMEVAL ARCH HOLOGY OF BRITAIN. 
VIL ARCHBISHOP WHATELY ON THE ERRORS OF 
ROMANISM. 
VIII. PRINCE ALBERTS INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
IX. CRISIS OF POLITICAL PARTIES, 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXLIL Price 2s. éd, 


Contents. 
DIES BOREALES, No. 1X.-CHRISTOPHER UNDER CAN- 
VASS. 


IN THE CHURCH OF 
IV. 





FROM STAMBOUL TO TABRIZ. 

KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY. Part II. 

GOLD—EMIGRATION—FOREIGN DEPENDENCE—TAX- 
ATION. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


| MY NOVEL; or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. Part 


XXIIL 
THE EARL OF DERBY’S APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN BELGIUM, 
THE RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND. 
Now ready, with a New Map, post 8vo. 5s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


Also, just ready, a New Edition, with Map, post 8vo. 


-MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
SWITZERLAND, THE ALPS OF SAVOY 
AND PIEDMONT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Published this day, post 8vo. with Frontispiece of the Cour DE Guiss, &c. cloth, 5s. 


ANNAIS AND LEGENDS OF CALAIS, 


With SKETCHES of EMIGRE NOTABILITIES, and MEMOIR of 
LADY HAMILTON. 


By ROBERT BELL CALTON, Author of ‘Rambles in Sweden and Gottland, &c. &c, 


PrinciraL Contents:—History of the Siege by Edward III. in 1346-7, with a Roll of the Commanders and their 
Followers present, from a cotemporary MS. in the British Museum; the Allotment of Lands and Houses to Edward’s 
Barons; Calais as an English Borough; List of the Streets and Householders of the same; Henry VIIIth’s Court there; 
Cardinal Wolsey and his Expenses ; the English Pale, with the Names of Roads, Farmsteads, and Villages in the English 
Era; the Siege of Therouenne and Tournai ; the Pier of Calais; Pro’s and Con’s of the Place; the Hétel Dessin ; Sterne’s 
Chamber ; Churches of Notre Dame and St. Nicholas; the Hételde Ville ; Ancient Staple Hall; the Chateau and Murder 
of the Duke of Gloucester ; the Courgain ; the Field of the Cloth of Gold; Notice of the Town and Castle of Guisnes, and 
its surprise by John de Lancaster; the Town and Seignuerie of Ardres; the Sands and Duelling ; Villages and Chateau of 
Sangatte, Coulonge, Mark, Eschalles, and Hammes; Review of the English Occupation of Calais, its Re-capture by the 
Duke de Guise ; the Lower Town and its Lace Trade; our Commercial Relations with France; Emigré Notabilities: 
Charles and Harry Tufton, Capt. Dormer and Edith Jacquemont, Beau Brummell, Jemmy Urquhart and his friend 
aio, Mr. Berkeley, “ Nimrod,”’ Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Duchess of Kingston ; a new Memoir of Lady Hamilton, 


London: Jonn Russet Situ, 36, Soho-square. 





THE HISTORY OF THE PAINTERS ~ 
OF ALL NATIONS. 


Edited by M. DIGBY WYATT. 


me SECOND PART of this Great Work is NOW READY, price Two Saitiises. The subject is DAVID 


TERS THE YOUNGER: his Life, with his Portrait, a Vignette of the Scissors Grinder, and Six separate 
Plates, illustrating the various styles of that Great Master. A Second Edition of Part the First is also ready, the subject 
of which is MURILLO: his Life, his Portrait, and Eight examples of his Painting. Part the Third will consist of REM- 
BRANDT : his Life, his Portrait, and upwards of Eleven examples of his Works, Eight of which will be separate Plates. 


London: J. Cassgit, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill ; and all Bookeellers, 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


MRAVELLING CHARTS; 
or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the Journey; in 


which are noted, the Towns, Villages, Churches, Mansions, Parks, 
Stations, Bridges, Viaducts, Tunnels, Gradients, &c.; the Scenery 
and its Natural History; the Antiquities, and their Historical 


Associations, &c., passed hy the Railway. ‘With numerous Illus- 
trations ; constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
Railway Carriage. 


The following, each in a wrapper, may be had at the 
principal Stations :— 


1, LONDON AND BRIGHTON, containing a Map and 83 
Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS, with 52 Engrav- 
ings, price 6d. 

3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 
Engravings, price 4d. 

4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 Engravings, 
price 6d. 

5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, includ- 
ing a View from Kichmond Hill, price 2d. 

6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1s. 

7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 

8 LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map 
and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 48 En- 
gravings, price 

10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE AND DOVER, with a 
Map and 99 Engravings, price 1s, 


11, LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, with 
145 Engravings, price 1s. 


Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 


ON THE 


Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price 1d. 
— HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price ld. 
— SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price 1d. 
— GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 
— WINCHESTER, with |1 Engravings, price 2d. 
— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price Id. F 
— CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engravings, 
rice ld. 
— REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. ‘ 
— WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 
price ld. 


Or the whole in One Volwme, price ls, 
Published at 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


> 


BY DR. R. G. LATHAM. 
The English Language. 3rd Edition. 


8vo. 158 


A Handbook of the English Lan- 
GUAGE, for the Use of Students of the Universities and the 
Higher Classes of Schools, Svo. 88. 6d. 


An Elementary Grammar of the Eng- 
LISH LANGUAGE, New Edition. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


The History and Etymology of the 
| ey guetta for the Use of Classical Schools. 
‘cap. ls. 





A Grammar of the English Language, 


for the Use of Commercial Schools. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


Elements of English Grammar, for 
the Use of Ladies’ Schools. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


First Outlines of Logic applied to 


GRAMMAR and ETYMOLOGY. 1a. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


GEOGRAPHY. By various A ign Illustrated with Coins, 
Plans of Cities, Districts, Ba! c. 


To appear in Quarterly can and to form One Volume, 
medium 8vo.—Parts 1 to3, price 48, each, are ready. 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
ANTIQUITIES, me oo By various Writers. 500 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


peqgnarar and MYTHOLOGY. By various Writers. 
Woodcuts. 3 vols.8vo. 5i, 158, 6d. 


A New Classical Dictionary of Bio- 


GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, partly 
based on the larger * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biogra- 
phy and Mythology.’ 8vo. 11. ls. 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary, for 


the Use of Young Persons. 200 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. (Just published. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR MERLET, Prorsssor or FRENCH 
In University CoLigce, Lonpon. 


A Grammar of the French Language. 


By P. F. MERLET. New Edition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 


A Dictionary of Difficulties of the 
| ag gee : New and enlarged Edition. 12mo. 
b und. 


Le Traducteur; or, Historical, Dra- 
MATIC, and MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS from the 
best FRENCH WRITERS, &. New Edition. 12mo. 5a, 6d. 


DR. L. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


A History of Rome, from the Earliest 

ati Ay the DEATH of COMMODUS, ap. 192. By Dr. 

L.. SCHMITZ, Rector of the High oped. Edinburgh. "ihe 
Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; or 88. 6d. bo 


“It will undoubtedly take the place j every other text- 
book of the kind in our schools and 5 colleges. 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“Of the nae rod thle ry A of, Rome it would require an 

abecam articl Gwe leserve ; for its scholarship, 

he high re tation of on author, the Rector of the High 
Seba of Edinburgh is a sufficient guarantee.” 


Educational Times. 


BY THE REV. G. D. ABBOTT, Brorner or THE AUTHOR 
or ‘Tue Youne Curistian,’ &c. &c. 


New English Spelling Book. 2nd 
Bdition, with Reading Lessons. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


“ The Spelling Book is very superior to the common run of 
euch works, in eee based upon higher and better principles.” 
theneum, 


First English Reader. 
Tilustrations. 1s, 9d. 


Second English Reader. 12mo. 


x have great pleasure in introducing these volumes to 
such of our yo as are interested in the instruction of the 
Zong. They a to us admirable Reading books, for 

ides that the! essons are nicely graduated, they are replete 
with excellent moral instruction, and while they treat of the 
faults common to childhood, there is mingled = it much 
religious teaching.”—Quarterly Educational Magaci 


12mo. with 





London: Taytor, Watton & MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 








13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


L 
LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS. 
By MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 8vo. with Fine Portraits, 42s. 
“ A fascinating book—a biography the i 
of romance with the reliableness of — ”"— Daily ews 
Bs 5 ork of high literary and historical merit, possessing the 
cat absorbing and constantly-sustained totereet John Bull. 
me om ade and elaborate composition. Asa history < personal 
adventure none can be found more interesting.”— Morn 0 Post, 
“ Among the most exciting and interesting works of the day.” 


“ This work will be read with delight. It brings together the 
loftiest names and most in wae events of a stirring and daz- 


zling epoch. New 
“In these charming volumes ie presto takes historical rank 
by the side of Miss Strickland. 





Il. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition. Embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen. pate in 8 vols. price 4/. 4s. bound. 


“No one can be sai accurate knowledge of the 


to possess a 
history of England A. ~s AS not studied this truly ——- work.” 


“This interesting work is a lucid arrangement of fa facts, derived 
from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of industry, 
learning, judgment. = ae imporalig, not often met with in bio- 
graphers of crown — Times. 


III. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND, By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Vol. IV. 
Comprising the Life of Margaret Tudor, Daughter of 
Henry VIL. and Consort of James LV. of Scotland, &c. 
10s. 6d. bound, with Portraits. 

“The stor; 
nine’ up 


La Margaret Tudor is one of great interest, being 
and Scot- 
ao 


ew memorable events both of English 
haa b with th 





the author’s 
ement. The 

murder of 
ret with the Earl 


nD mere 

and c ess of arran; 
jan o! Scotland after after the battle of 1 of Flodden and 
the King by Lord Home, the marriage of M 
of f mony the regency, the interference of French and English 
influence, Margaret's divorce and marriage to Harry Stewart, 
with the stirring events connected with these times, are por- 
trayed in faithful and graphic narrative.”—Literary Gazette. 


Iv. 


Mr. WARBURTON’S CRES- 
CENT and the CROSS. Niytn Epiriox. | vol. with 
15 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


* Asa delineator of life gat scenery in the East, Eliot Warbur- 
ton must always be as a writer gifted with peculiarities 
unrivalled in their com laation.. .A better guide-book, or one 
calculated prove more practically useful, was undoubtedly never 
nned than ‘ The Crescent and the Cross ;’ a work whi 
all others in its homage for the sublime, and its love for the beau- 
tiful in those famous regions consec rated to everlasting immor- 
tality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other modern 
writer has ever depicted wich a pencil at once so reverent and so 
picturesque.”—Sun, 


v. 


Col. LANDMANN’S ADVEN- 
TURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 2ls. 

Among these anecdotes will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of L— Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Rich- 
mond, the Pri: neral Gart! » Sir Harry Mildmay, 
Lord Charles Semeraete Lord Ed ward Fit d, Lord H 
Capt. Grose, &c. &c. 

“ Phese volumes abound in interesting matter, 
are one and all amusing, and not uninstructive.”. 





The anecdotes 
— Observer. 


vi. 


ADVENTURES of a SOLDIER, 
Waitten by Himsetr. Being the MEMOIRS of ED- 
WARD COSTELLO, of the Rifle Brigade, late Captain 
in the — Legion. Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 
~ = bow 

“A cellent § tok of its class. A true and vivid picture of a 

soldier’ 's ite” — Atheneum, 
“This highly nuns volume is hp ——- details and anec- 
ey) ny pon sterli ng ce! “yy Tr, and wel 1 deserves a place in 
he 0 vi ent in e service.” 
ne Naval and Military Gazette. 


Vil. 


‘The BELLE of the VILLAGE. 
A NOVEL. By the Author of ‘The Old English Gen- 
tleman,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Vill. 


AMY PAUL: a Tale. 2 v. 


“ A powerfully written romance.”—John Bull. 
Ix. 


The LOST INHERITANCE. 
NOVEL. 3 vols. 


“ An agreeable, elegantly. -written story.”—Athenew 

“This novel mse nm a large circle of meaterk, and afford 
them unmixed p '— Observer. 

“ This story o very very interestin ng, and there is an earnestness and 
truthfulness a about it which cannot fail to please.”—Critic, 

There is _ vigour and much cleverness displayed through- 

out this well-written novel. Scenes of striking interest are por- 
trayed with power and discrimination.”— Messenger. 


A 
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BOCUE’S 
GUIDES for TRAVELLERS, 


A New Series of Continental Guide-Books, 
compact in form and moderate in price, 


APD DAD RAARAAAAA 


I. 
SWITZERLAND. 


WITH MAP. 6s. 
[Just ready. 


Il. 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


With MAPS and PLANS. 6s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Examiner. 


“To flying visitors abroad Bogue's Guides 
may be therefore recommended as contain- 
ing all the practical information they are 
likely to require.” 


Spectator. 


“A full account in alphabetical order is 
given of the larger cities—the termini, as 
it were, where the traveller is likely to stop; 
the whole done in a careful, sensible, and 
workmanlike manner. The volume is well 
illustrated by maps and plans, and is of a 


handy size.” 


Literary Gazette. 


“ The ‘Guide to Belgium and the Rhine’ 
is well prepared, both as regards the general 
routes and the objects of interest, natural, 
historical, or artistic, at particular places.” 


Observer. 


“When the cheapness of the volume, its 
wide compass of remark, and its great ac- 
curacy come to be taken into consideration, 
there cannot be a question that its circula- 
tion will be equal to its merits, and that it 
will probably supersede the more expensits 
guide-books at present known to the English 
public.” 


Morning Advertiser. 


“Promises to become exceedingly popular, 
on account of the extent and judicious selec- 
tion of its information; the novelty of the 
plan, having reference to the system of tra- 
velling which now affords i increasing facili- 
ties to holiday folks; and, last of all, o 
account of its cheapness.” 


Weekly Times. 


“The work is carefully and even ple- 

santly written, embellished with good maps 

and plans, and brought out in a compat 
form.” 


Davin Bogus, Fieet-street. 
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REVIEWS 


sive Observations bya Flying Tourist. Vol.I. 
4 es, Apuleia, and Greece—V ol. II. France 
7 Spain—Vols. III. & IV. Sicily, Malta, 
gnd Sardinia—Vols. V. & VI. The Russian 
Empire — [Flichtige Bemerkungen eines 
Plichtig Reisenden}. By C. O. L. von Arnim. 
Berlin and Leipzig, various Publishers, 1838 
—50; London, Williams & Norgate. 
Wira two volumes on Russia this “ Flyin 
Tourist ” closes, at a ripe age, a series of rapi 
excursions ; of which the successive flights have 
heen—to Greece and Constantinople in 1835-6; 
fom Paris to Andalusia and Madrid in 1841 ; 
to Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia in 1844; and 
this last trip, to Petersburgh and other parts of 
the Russian empire, in 1846. The published 
of these are contained in six volumes, of 
the slightest possible substance; yet they may, 
in one sense at least, deserve a passing regard. 
Of information or delight they will, indced, 
aford but little; and beyond a very narrow 
circle, their notices are not always accurate. 
But there is something curious in the picture 
which they give of the traveller himself,—as 
the product of a life spent among courtly and 
diplomatic society, during the last fifty years, 
by one of the landed gentry (just now somewhat 
notable as the Junkerdom) of Prussia. 
Herr von Arnim—quite a different person 
from the Count of that name who figured as 
minister during one of the brief combinations 
of 1848—belongs, we believe, to the aristocracy 
ofthe Uckermark. His brother, the late Achim 
von Arnim, was known in literature as one of 
the “romantic” school in the early years of this 
century, in alliance with Clemens Brentano, 
whose sister, the celebrated “ Bettine,” he after- 
wards married. The public career of the sur- 
vivor has not been much celebrated abroad; but 
he has doubtless held various offices in the 
Berlin state machine,—has been, among other 
things, an Intendant of Royal Theatres, and 
more or less concerned in diplomatic affairs—to 
vhich it is not unlikely that these “Flying Tours” 
may, all or some, have had a certain reference. 
However this may be, we find him at the be- 
ginning of the flights here described already 
well advanced in years; a prosperous gentle- 
man, conversant with fashionable life in various 
Courts of Europe.—Of England, France, and 
Italy; to say nothing of German “residences,” 
he already been a more or less frequent 
visitor. He is full of reminiscences of the gay and 
great with whom he danced at Holland House, 
ordined at the Congress of Verona ;. and wher- 
ever he goes old acquaintances greet him among 
the envoys at foreign courts, or ministers, first 
known at home or elsewhere, while “sent to 
lie abroad in the service” of their respective 
sovereigns. In his travels or flights, he is 
assisted by all manner of Prussian consuls or 
agents ; who await his arrival, provide him with 
uarters, and cater for his entertainment. With 
ese and other furtherances, he gains ready 
access to the cream of court shows or feasts ; in- 
spects palaces, churches, and picture galleries, — 
and, whenever this is possible, closes his day’s 
laborious pleasures—-in all which the great busi- 
hess of dining takes a distinguished place—in a 
box at some theatre,—being “ passionately ad- 
dicted to the stage.” These spectacles, on occa- 
sion, are relieved by social drivesin the environs, 
where the scenery istempting,— by the inspection 
of a review,—or now and then by the visit to 
4 museum or hospital. The list of ‘lions’’ is 
exhausted ; the traveller having seen all that is 
worth his regard, flies to another station,—appa- 
rently persuaded that nothing essential has been 








omitted in his survey of the foreign scene :—and 
thus he proceeds, repeating as well as circum- 
stances admit, the same career at each new rest- 
ing-place. Within two or three months, after 
a few principal cities have been included in his 
circuit, he returns home, a much-experienced 
man, and cheerfully pens an account of his tour 
—tells of the distinguished persons whom he has 
called upon—where and how he has dined, and 
other satisfactions and sufferings by the way.— 
All these things are set forth with a kind of 
bland egotism, which is the amusing part of 
his ormance. He seems to take it for 
granted, that the important thing to his read- 
ers will be the record of his pleasures and dis- 
appointments: — these accordingly are chro- 
nicled with a minuteness of detail which could 
hardly be exceeded by the entries in a private 
diary. With observations of more general in- 
terest he deals in a summary manner. Should 
he chance now and then, in the way of pastime, 
to fall in with any novelty of a substantial kind 
—a curious mechanical structure—some glimpse 
of the graver features of society or government 
—a scientific institution, or even the site of 
great historic events,—he floats over the sub- 
ject with a magnificent air. He either quits 
it altogether as too grave for his holiday 
thoughts, declares that he had no time to learn 
the principles or particulars, or thinks it enough 
to fling out, as one that knows more than he 
chooses to say, some slight allusion, —which is not 
always the most appropriate. These are visibly 
the mere accidents and hors-d’ceuvres of his day; 
and have no right to the studious regard that 
lingers on the gilding of a theatre, notes the 
cole of a court gala, or celebrates the gusto 
of a dish of “chicken cutlets’? washed down 
with Cyprus wine “from my own travelling 
flask.” 

With these dispositions,—led from place to 

lace by “distinguished introductions,”’ count- 
ing a on official aid, and everywhere asso- 
ciating chiefly with ministers or diplomatists,— 
the tourist naturally measures things by the 
scale of that limited world in which such figures 
play their temporary ; and especially 
abounds in loyalty towards all that pertains to 
monarchs or courts, whether the scene be 
Naples, Athens, or St. Petersburgh. All sove- 
reigns and all their families are venerable in 
his eyes. He admires what they have done,— 
augurs nothing but good from their future 
doings,—and if some visible wrong or folly 
cannot be quite overlooked in regions under 
their sway, he glides over it with expressions of 
the mildest surprise, and is confident that all 
will be set right before long. The time that 
has elapsed since the appearance of his volumes 
on Greece and Naples has added a stringent 
practical ee mgne to his comfortable reports 
and flourishing prophecies of those countries :— 
and of the self-exhibitions of the author, forming, 
as we have said, the most notable feature of his 
travels, not the least curious will be found in 
his reading of what he saw some years ago con- 
fronted by visible facts. 

In Spain—where in 1841 the Queen had not 
yet been recognized by Prussia, and where at all 
times the importance of foreign notables is not 
eagerly recognized,—the “ Flying Tourist” was 
less favoured by his usual advantages than in 
other lands; and would have fared no better 
than any common traveller, but for the help 
and hospitality of Prussian consuls. There was 
another drawback, in his ignorance of the Span- 
ish language and slight acquaintance with 
Spanish history,—his references to which are 
scanty and often incorrect. The Peninsular 
tour, accordingly, is the dullest of all his flights ; 
and abounds in mistakes, which prove the in- 





efficiency of an unprepared and hasty traveller 
when left to his own resources. Of his many 


errors there is one which can hardly be forgiven 
in a professed gastronome. The educated palate 
is of no country; and it argues either a want 
of judicious taste, or some misfortune of choice 
in the specimens reported upon, to speak of the 
puchero in the uncivil terms which Herr von 
— applies to that excellent thing—a Spanish 
la. 


The notes on Sardinia, in the fourth volume, 
contain less than usual of the frivolous matter 
which afflicts us elsewhere ; and even the slight 
description that they give of the outward face of 
the island, and of the condition of its inhabit- 
ants, has a certain value, from the rarity of travels 
in that region. Among its curiosities, the more 

eculiar are those conical stone towers, of un- 
own antiquity, with which a part of the south- 
west of the island is studded. These appear to 
have excited the tourist to uncommon dili- 
gence in inspecting and describing :—he even 
rises to the effort of divining their origin and 
use. He pronounces them to have been first 
built by some fire-worshipping people for their 
religious cunaiapoalt lerdile applied. 
by a succeeding race to purposes. of inter- 
ment. There is another exception in this Sardi- 
nian tour to the general monotony of trifles,— 
in the account of an agricultural establishment 
started by a French company, on a site granted 
by the State, which they had converted in 1844 
from a waste swamp into productive and seem- 
ingly profitable tillage. But here, as in other 
parts of the island, its scourge, the deadly sum- 
mer fever, limits progress:—and is doubtless the 
prime cause that makes Sardinia, with its rich 
soil and fine climate, one of the worst peopled 
and least known parts of Europe. 

After what has been said, it will be easily 
believed that the tourist blooms out into his 
most flourishing aspect on arriving at Russia: 
whither he seems to have gone expressly to 
witness the festivals and ceremonies on the mar- 
riage of the Grand Duchess Olga to the Wur- 
temburg Crown Prince in 1846. Here, too, a 
member of the Berlin aristocracy would feel him- 
self nearly as much at home as in Prussia itself, 
—so close had been the family and political rela- 
tions between the Courts of Berlin and St. Peters- 
burgh.—Accordingly, although now far gone in 
years, the traveller here displays a new warmth of 
admiration, and an indefatigable zeal in attend- 
ing all the dinners, fétes and balls, to which, as 
he takes care to inform us, invitations were given 
by the “‘ most illustrious commands.” The energy 
displayed would be admirable were the objects 
themselves more worthy of this worship from a 
sexagenarian. The record of his pleasures and 
observations in and about Petersburgh will not 
be wey exciting to unprivileged readers ; nor 
can much reliance be placed on the truth of 
pictures evidently coloured by the warmth of gra- 
tified vanity, in a scene which all will not regard 
as he does, with the prepossession of a courtier : 
—and although Petersburgh may be par. excel- 
lence a city of palaces, we cannot but feel the 
insufficiency of a reporter who seems quite un- 
aware of the existence in that capital of any- 
thing else. On his journey southward after 
the fétes were over, by Moscow and Nishny to 
Kasan and back, he had time to see a little 
more of common things as they occurred on his 
hasty career; and from these a couple of notes 
may be selected, as specimens of the author’s 
descriptive manner in the most recent of his 
writings :—the others being now for many rea- 
sons wholly out of date. 

From Petersburgh to Moscow the journey 
was prosperously made in the Malle Poste. On 
proceeding further, however, by the ordinary 
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Diligence, a marked change was observed in 
the conduct of the peasants, with rather strange 
results on an impatient passenger. At Wladi- 
mir, after the usual report of the dinner “ con- 
sumed in good spirits” with the aid of a bottle 
of sherry and “ some capital tea and liqueurs,” 
imparted by an English fellow passenger, who 
is thought “rather too frequent in his applica- 
tions’’ to the latter,— 

We again mounted the carriage; but I soon per- 
ceived how hard it is to command attention in 
Russia, as soon as you cease to be immediately pro- 
tected by the supreme influence. As long as I tra- 
velled in the Malle all went on punctually; the con- 
ductor had only to nod in order to be obeyed; with 
the Diligence it was quite otherwise; the conductor, 
though always in the right, had to squabble inces- 
santly with the boors:—they were often rude, and 
on one occasion to the extent that one of them 
showed an inclination to make off altogether and 
leave us to our fate. At this point, however, the bile 
of a Greek, who sat in front with the Englishman, 
rose, as we say, to the overflowing point; he sprang 
from his seat, seized his cane; and what the words of 
the conductor had attempted in vain, was effected by 
the stick ; the peasant, after screaming and weeping 
under the blows, promptly remounted his horse: 
and then we proceeded at full gallop to the next 
station. ‘ 

On the return journey, another display of 
summary dealing with the boors was occasioned 
by a night collision on the road. The tourist, 
it will be seen, omits much that might be said 
on such arbitrary proceedings, and on the gro- 
velling of the poor peasants under them. Some 
doubt also may be entertained as to the prac- 
tical extent of the obedience which he declares 
to be paid to orders of the Czar, especially in 
distant parts of his empire.— 

The journey (from Kasan) was rapidly and well 
performed. One accident, however, which caused 
but little delay, was remarkable in other respects. 
I think I have already observed with what obedience 
the Imperial commands and regulations are every- 
where regarded. The people, as some one said to 
me, often grumble to themselves, but externally they 
are quite submissive. ‘The order which rules in this 
particular case is the same as with us ; namely, that 
when the post-horn is blown, every one is bound to 
make way. This, unhappily, is not always the case 
with our peasants, &c. * * In Russia it is quite the 
reverse. Were a hundred kibitkas to meet you, not 
one of the drivers would dream of refusing to turn 
aside,—although this on the newly made road is a 
rather difficult process. On this occasion, during 
the night, we ran foul of a kibitka, whose driver most 
likely was asleep; the horses got entangled, and 
caused a short detention in our progress. No sooner 
was all clear, however, than the conductor seized on 
the carrier's horse, tied it to the mail-carriage, and 
determined to take it along with us to the next sta- 
tion, where the carrier would have to release it as 
well as he could. For half an hour we drove on in 
this way at a rapid pace; when, as too often happens 
from the loose way of Russian harnessing, some of 
the ropes broke, and had to be knotted afresh. The 
coach was stopped: and to my extreme surprise I 
saw, by the light of our lamps, the carrier and an- 
other man with him in a party-coloured dressing- 
gown, who both were earnestly imploring that the 
horse might be restored tohim, Three times the 
carrier prostrated himself on the ground, and even 
seemed to be kissing it, until he had mollified the 
conductor ; who at length gave him back the horse: 
and properly, I think; as on this occasion the acci- 
dent was caused by no evil design, but most pro- 
bably from the irresistible effects of drowsiness. 

Of the various institutions shown to the 
tourist—all of which he found in admirable 
order and describes with unbounded praise—we 
shall say nothing. The laudatory report of a 
traveller who, on whatever account, was passed 
from hand to hand by the authorities with 
Imperial recommendations, can hardly possess 
much value for European readers:—who have 
heard before now of the fine spectacles which 
can be got up in Russia for temporary exhibition 





to distinguished guests. Herr von Arnim was 
evidently disposed to see everything en beau ; 
and, guided as he was, was not likely to be 
allowed to see anything which could not be so 
described on his return to the West. And when 
the Czar, as he tells us, in an audience proffered 
on his return to St. Petersburgh, inquired 
‘what he had seen?”—it may be guessed that 
he knew that all had been shown to the best 
advantage, and that the journalizing habits of 
the tourist were not forgotten when pains were 
taken to entertain and flatter him. 

To give specimens of the Tourist’s way of 
trifling with topics of real moment, or to cite 
any of the garrulous notices of dinners, visits, 
and other small personal matters which fill a 
large space of his pages, would serve no pur- 
pose. It must suffice to say, that these six 
volumes, the observations of many lands, com- 
menced at an age when men usually have 
learned to be thoughtful,—are about as frivolous 
in choice of subjects and as superficial in re- 
mark as any that we have ever seen. The idea 
which they suggest of the author comes nearer 
to the — of an old beau in a comedy than 
to the likeness of a substantial man, born with 
many advantages, and conversant, as we are 
given to understand, with high employments, 
in serious times like these. Indeed, the writer 
himself, at the close of his last volume, confesses 
that he is out of place in this day. ‘I cannot,” 
he says, “reconcile myself to this seriousness 
of later times, which is quite repugnant to my 
inclinations, old though I am.” It would be 
uncharitable to suppose his a fair representation 
of the pursuits and likings, of the views of life 
and society generally entertained by that class 
in Prussia of which he loves to declare himself 
a member. The scenes in which they have 
now to act demand masculine virtues and 
qualities; and woe be to them, and to their 
country, if, in place of these, nothing be found 
but the traditional conceits, the silly self-import- 
ance, the trifling and sensual indifference to all 
the graver parts of existenee, which charac- 
terized the courtiers of the eighteenth century, 
—and which it was hoped had vanished with the 
old régime from among the nobility of Europe. 





Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations, 1851.—Reports by the Juries on the 
Subjects in the Thirty Classes into which the 
Exhibition was divided. 

To do justice to this, in every way, remarkable 

production, we should have again to lead our 

readers over ground which during the period 
when the Exhibition was open, and again when 
the Illustrated Catalogue of its contents was 
published, we endeavoured to render familiar. 

These Reports contain the fullest and the fairest 

history of the gathering of the Works of In- 

dustry of all Nations that has yet been written, 

—and form a Cyclopedia of Science and Manu- 

facture of a singular character. The thirty 

classes were examined by such Juries as the 
world never saw assembled together on any 
previous occasion. The most eminent men of all 
the great nations of the earth worked with com- 
bined zeal for weeks in the examination of the 
stores exhibited within the Crystal Palace,— 
and in this thick volume we have the condensed 
expression of their opinions. This work is 
therefore to be regarded as the contemporary 
history of the Exhibition written by the masters 
of the subject,—the reeord to which in future 
years men must refer back to ascertain the state 
of advance which had been made in the middle 
of the nineteenth century by the human family 
in the arts of peace. Each jury selected its 
reporter,—and in each case the selection was 
most judiciously made, as far as the acknow- 
ledged talent of the individual selected was 





concerned. At the same time, we cannot bu 
admit the too evident fact, that more industrious 
reporters might in some instances have been 
chosen with very evident advantage. When 
these Reports shall reach the public, 
the hands of the exhibitors and by other chan. 
nels (for the distribution of the volume will Rot 
commence for some weeks to come), it will be 
found that. some of the reporters have done little 
more than add the notice of the jurors’ awards to 
the contents of the class as printed in the Ilys. 
trated Catalogue. Fortunately, these exam 
are few,—and they stand out marked by thei 
baldness in strong contrast with those re 
which will from their completeness be constant} 
referred to as authorities. It is not necessary that 
we should distinguish the former :—where there 
are thirty —— it was but natural to ex 
some inequality. But we must. confess, that we 
find deficiencies where we least expected them 
—and which are too evidently the result of 
haste and inattention. We do not forget that 
the laborious task of reporting was thrown 
the shoulders, in nearly every case, of men fully 
engaged in the pursuits of science or of manu- 
facture, and that the imposed duty was pu 
honorary. In the shortest report, the labour was 
far from trifling: —in the longest, the tasks 
achieved have scarcely been excelled by any of 
the wonders of Industry which they record, 

In carefully examining these Reports, we have 
remarked in not a few instances evident disere- 
pancies between the notice of the article given 
by the reporter and the character entertained 
by the jury as indicated by the award. This 
has arisen, we believe, in some cases from the 
circumstance of the council of chairmen over- 
ruling the decisions at which the jurors had 
arrived. That yet greater differences of opinion 
than those which are apparent did not arise, is 
really matter of surprise,—and may be received 
as the best possible evidence of the perfect in- 
tegrity of the juries, as well as of that of the coun- 
cil of chairmen to whom the confirmation of 
the awards was committed. It would, however, 
have been discreet to have correeted those ex- 
pressions which indicate discrepancy ; since in 
a few years, the circumstances by which they 
were occasioned being forgotten, they will as- 
sume a very anomalous character. This should 
have been carefully looked after by the Special 
Commissioner in charge of Juries, or by his 
deputies and seeretaries. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851, with its won- 
drous gathering from the ends of the earth 
illustrating the productions of nature and of 
human power as exerted in subjugating these to 
man’s use, is now ene of the great facts of 
History. The marvellous building towards 
which for a time, as to a common centre, all 
the great highways of the world seemed as if 
made to lead, is itself a wreck. But we are cer- 
tainly beginning to witness-some of the impor- 
tant results of the unparalleled show. Many 
improvements in manufacture, many instituted 
subjects of inquiry, the establishment of some 
peculiar new processes, and the general tendency 
of the British mind at this moment tow 
the organization of some system of industrial 
instruction, are so many evidences of permanent 
good resulting from this meeting of the world 
and of its products. Now that the record of all 
is to be spread abroad by these Reports, we 
shall be enabled to mark yet more expressly the 
progress made from that point of excellence 
upon which the Exhibition closed. The Jury 
Reports will be the text-book in which will be 
summed, as of record, the present state of our 
technical knowledge,—and from whose sug- 
gestion we may proceed with new appliances 
yet further to improve our elements of pro 
duction. 
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and ‘ Astrea.’ All the above are in the heroic 
measure; yet while, as their titles may have 
apprised the reader, they are not clear of a cer- 
tain classical pomp and pretension, the remi- 
niscences and speculations de omnibus rebus to 
which they are principally devoted contain not 
a few touches of sly humour such as we find in 
Cowper’s didactic poems, and nice description 
such as gives their Flemish fullness and finish to 
the pictures of Crabbe. On the whole, however, 
even with such an enthusiastic torch-bearer as 
Dr. Holmes has found in Miss Mitford—whose 
recent ‘Recollections’ first made hisname known 
in England—we cannot but feel that the mix- 
ture of manners and the want of some promi- 
nent subject and definite argument militate 
against the entire success of any one of these 
exercises, The impression produced by parti- 
cular passages, by the general use of language 
and handling of rhyme, is more than ordinarily 
pleasing, but it is not distinct :—and on closing 
the book we find that our main pleasure in it 
has been derived from the shorter lyrics which 
it contains. The following, for instance, has a 
quaint sound, which leaves its trace in the 
memory.— 





N° 1292 
i js one expression of opinion in the 
of the Jury of Class XII., which, as 
"that of Belgians, Frenchmen, Prussians, 
and Toglicenen combined on the 
' ant subject of international copyright, 
think it well here to extract.— 
<The Jury, in conclusion, express their hope that 
ion of all nations evidenced by the Exhibition 
1951 may hasten the peaceful solution of a ques- 
". ghich concerns at once the rights of justice, of 
of the sciences, and of typography. Pro- 
the unalterable basis of society, can never be 
eee in works of genius than in material con- 
Printers and booksellers, whose complaints 
"i with those of artists and literary men, have 
on that the unrestrained reprinting of works, 
shout regard to moral considerations, is generally 
wonded in every quarter with greater inconvenience 
, advantage. The recognition of literary property 
ihin proper limits will give more intellectual life, 
} more creative imagination to countries in which’ 
reprinting of foreign works now stifles the de- 
eopement of native literature and science. The 
som-houses now obliged to establish a search, 
tly hostile, will relinquish the impediments to 
‘ommerce and literature, and works will no longer 
te reprinted in haste, replete with errors, or mutilated 
yeording to the will of speculators, and in emulation 
each other. — Lastly, the certainty ofa wider market 


When evening dim 
Draws round us, then the lonely caterwaul 
Tart solo, sour duet, and general squall,— 
These are our hymn. 
Women, with tongues 
Like polar needles, ever on the jar,— 
Men, plugless word-spouts, whose deep fountains are 
Within their lungs. 
Children, with drums 
Strapped round them by the fond paternal ass, 
Peripatetics with a blade of grass 
tween their thumbs. 
Vagrants, whose arts 
Have caged some devil in their mad machine, 
Which grinding, squeaks, with husky groans between, 
Come out by starts. 
Cockneys that kill 
Thin horses of a Sunday,—men, with clams, 
Hoarse as young bisons roaring for their dams 
From hill to hill. 
Soldiers, with guns 
Making a nuisance of the blessed air, 
Child-crying bellmen, children in despair 
Screeching for buns. 


Storms, thunders, waves! 
Howl, crash, and bellow till ye get your fill ; 
Ye sometimes rest ; men never can be still 
But in their graves. 

Last week, we drew from Mr. Sidney Walker's 
‘Remains’ a poem of the affections addressed 
"y the writer to his sister when about to leave 

ngland. The following is a treatment about 


The Last Leaf. as different as could well be conceived of a 


yil be an encouragement to writers of talent, and to 

blishers, who are frequently prevented from com- 
pacing great undertakings by the fear of seeing 
der work immediately pirated. Universal co-opera- 
im is indispensably necessary to insure the success 
dgeat literary and scientific enterprises, which eculd 
wt fail to flourish in a higher degree if the rights in 
jterary property were recognized.” 

Inconclusion, we repeat, that this bulky and 
daborate record is not the least extraordinary, 
vile it is perhaps the most valuable, of the 
yrks of industry which we owe to the Great 
Exhibition. It is probable that we shall have 
toreturn to its pages, hereafter, for some more 
gecial consideration of parts of its important 
contents. 





The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendeli Holmes. 


First English Edition. Routledge & Co. 
It is to the credit of the Americans that they 
vem anxious to possess a choir of poets; and 
nay indications have lately apprised us that 
De ieee is valued and put forward as one 
d their favourite writers of verse on pleas dif- 
frent from those that have won ard for 
lmgfellow, and Bryant, and Whittier —for 
te Anacreontic or Biblical sketches by Mr. 
N.P. Willis—and for the distorted yet powerful 
illads of Edgar Poe. There are strains of 
didactic thought, humorous fancy, pathetic feel- 
ig—there is an Augustan sonority and neat- 
uss of versification—in the poems of Dr. 
Holmes, which by turns remind us of the Prize 
Poets of our Colleges—of Crabbe, who minutely 
mought out the homeliest themes in heroic 
uetre—of William Spencer’s drawing-room 
mies, light as gossamer and sentimental as 
music on a lake—and of “‘ Whistlecraft.”” Yet, 
there is nothing like gross or direct imitation in 
this worthy little volume. It must be described 
Scontaining the poetry of a University man— 
aman of the world, too, loving social pleasures, 
iimishes of wit, and exercises of intellect,— 
aything but a hermit, or dreamer, or martyr- 
iudent, or other such visionary passionately 
ick of society, and no less passionately in love 
vith waterfalls, mountains, the moon, the sea, 
some one nameless Lady. 

The principal poems in this collection are, 
‘Foetry: a Metrical Essay,’ in which some 
Jleasing and tuneful fugitive lyrics are set,— 
‘Terpsichore,’ read at the annual dinner of the 
hi Beta Kappa Society of Cambridge,— 
‘Urania: a Rhymed Lesson,’ delivered before 
Boston Mercantile Library Association,— 





I saw him once before, 
As he passed by the door, 
«And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
“ They are gone.”” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said,— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago,— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon bis chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
in his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring,— 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


The next is also a curious specimen of the 


writer’s manner.— 


Daily Trials. 
BY A SBNSITIVB MAN, 


O there are times 
When all this fret and tumult that we hear 
Do seem more stale than to the sexton’s ear 
His own dull chimes. 


Ding dong! ding dong! 
The world is in a simmer like a sea 
Over a pent voleano,—woe is me 
All the day long! 


From erib to shroud! 

Nurse o'er our cradles screameth lullaby, 

And friends in boots tramp reund us as we die, 
Snuffling aloud. 


At morning’s call 
The small-voiced pug dog welcomes in the sun, 
And fiea-bit mongre!s, wakening one by one, 
Give anwer all. 





similar subject.— 


The Parting Word. 
I must leave thee, lady sweet! 
Months shall waste before we meet ; 
Winds are fair, and sails are spread, 
Anchors leave their ocean bed ; 
Ere this shining day grow dark, 
Skies shall gird my shoreless bark ; 
Through thy tears, O lady mine, 
Read thy lover's parting line. 


When the first sad sun shall set, 
Thou shalt tear thy locks of jet ; 
When the morning star shali rise, 
Thou shalt wake with weeping eyes; 
When the second sun goes down, 
Thou more tranquil shalt be grown, 
Taught too well that wild despair 
Dims thine eyes, and spoils thy hair. 


All the first unquiet week 

Thou shalt wear a smileless cheek ; 
In the first month’s second half 
Thou shalt once attempt to laugh ; 
Then in Pickwick thou shalt dip, 
Slightly puckering round the lip, 
Till at last, in sorrow’s spite, 
Samuel makes thee laugh outright. 


While the first seven mornings last, 
Round thy chamber bolted fast, 
Many a youth shall fume and pout, 
“ Hang the girl, she’s always out!” 
While the second week goes round, 
Vainly shall they ring and pound; 
When the third week shall begin, 
** Martha, let the creature in.” 


Now once more the flattering throng 
Round thee flock with smile and song, 
But thy lips, unweaned as yet, 

Lisp, ‘* O, how can I forget !” 

Men and devils both contrive 

Traps for catching girls alive; 

Eve was duped, and Helen kissed,— 
How, O how can you resist? 


First be careful of your fan, 

Trust it not to youth or man; 
Love has filled a pirate’s sail 
Often with its perfumed gale. 
Mind your kerchief most of all, 
Fingers touch when kerchiefs fall ; 
Shorter ell than mercers clip, 

Is the space from hand to lip, 


Trust not such as talk in tropes, 
Full of pistols, daggers, ropes; 

All the hemp that Russia bears 
Scarce would answer lovers’ prayers ; 
Never thread was spun so fine, 
Never spider stretched the line, 
Would not hold the lovers true 

That would really swing for you. 


Fiercely some shall storm and swear, 
Beating breasts in black despair; 
Others murmur with a sigh, 

You must melt or they will die; 
Painted words on empty lies, 

Grubs with wings like butterflies; 
Let them die, and welcome too; 
Pray what better could they do? 


Fare thee well, if years efface 

From thy heart love's burning trace, 
Keep, O keep that hallowed seat 
From the tread of vulgar feet ; 

Hf the blue lips of the sea 

Wait with icy kiss for me, 
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Let not thine forget the vow, 
Sealed how often, Love, as now. 


The jovial dithyrambic ‘On Lending a Punch- 
bowl’ might possibly have been added to the 
above selections, with a view of showing how 
pleasant the Doctor can be at table without a 
touch of old-fashioned Bacchanalian coarseness, 
had it not been so recently cited by Miss 
Mitford. 





On the State of Man subsequent to the Promul- 
gation of Christianity. Part III. Pickering. 
Tur third part of this excellent review of the 
effects produced by the preaching of Christianity 
on the population of Europe embraces a period 
of five centuries. It begins with the election of 
Phocas, in the second year of the seventh cen- 
tury, and ends with the Council of Placentia in 
1095. It treats of the fall of the empire—the 
rogress of papal dominion—the irruptions of 
arbarian hordes into western Europe—the rise 
of Mohammed—the empire of Charlemagne— 
the Moslem rule in Spain—the conquest of 
England—and the preaching of Peter the Her- 
mit. But, like its predecessors, it deals less with 
the course of political events than with the 
social and moral phenomena of the times,—and 
it is, therefore, rather the complement of other 
histories than a history itself. This is at once 

its character and its merit. 

The writer begins his third volume by a rapid 
survey of the state of opinion at the close of 
the sixth century; and he finds at that dark 
period many of the ideas nascent which after- 
wards exercised a prodigious influence on the 
fate of nations. Then arose, as we are told by 
him, the worship of saints and relics.— 

“The utter ignorance of letters to which the 
larger part of the population was condemned by the 
difficulty of obtaining books, necessarily favoured 
superstition. The lore of the village consisted of 
the recollections of the elders, who retailed to their 
children what they had learned from their fathers ; 
and as soon as priests were made from among the 
barbarians, which necessarily took place as they 
became settled in the country, they brought with 
them enough of their early impressions to corrupt 
their faith very considerably. Hence the denun- 
ciations against magic and witchcraft of which none 
doubted the reality, though the art was considered 
as a forbidden one. Even the early Christians looked 
on the deities of the heathens as actual evil spirits, 
possessed of a supernatural power; and this belief in 
the datuwy of the Greeks, which was the lingering 
remnant of the ineffaceable impressions made in early 
childhood, exercised a most corrupting influence on 
Christianity: for if the spirits of dead men could 
actually exercise an evil power, how much more was 
it to be supposed that those of the good would have 
an equal or greater power granted them for benefi- 
cent purposes, by the Deity whom they had faith- 
fully served during their sojourn upon earth. Hence 
the saint-worship which was every day gaining ground 
in the church. According to the heathen notion, of 
which this was an adaptation, the spirits of the dead 
loved to linger round the spot where their former 
fleshly tenement was deposited; and this notion also 
having been adopted insensibly by the Christians, the 
tomb of the Saint, or the spot where any part of his 
body was preserved, was thought to be especially dis- 
tinguished by his spirit; and his protection was sought 
by a pilgrimage to these places. Here it was ex- 
pected that the favoured of God would give testi- 
mony of his power by some miraculous demonstra- 
tion; and so completely in the course of a few cen- 
turies was this heathen superstition grafted into the 
Christian church, that even the flood of knowledge 
which the nineteenth century has brought with it, 
has failed to sweep it wholly away. A melancholy 
proof of the force of habitual superstition !” 

To this period he also traces the origin of 
the doctrine of “sacrifices,” and the belief in 
purgatorial fires. On the latter topic he re- 
marks :— 

“* The first notion of the purifying flames through 
which all were tc pass in order to free them from the 





stains of earth, appears to have arisen out of the 
opinion entertained that the final destruction of the 
earth would be by fire; and that therefore those who 
rose from their graves at the last day would have to 
pass through the flame of the burning world. Science 
was not then able to offer any contradiction to the 
notion that the very particles which had formed the 
material body would come together again for judg- 
ment; and the Apostle Paul's plain disclaimer of this 
very unspiritual notion was overlooked. It was then 
no unnaturai conclusion, that if the very best neces- 
sarily passed through this painful phase of the new 
birth to immortality, some distinction would be made 
between them and those who had more of worldly 
stain about them; and thus, at last, out of ignorance 
of some of the great truths of science, grew up a 
monstrous corruption which had no foundation what- 
ever on the words of Christ, his apostles, or the early 
teachers of the Christian faith.” 


To the seventh century belongs the story of 
Mohammed — here very imperfectly, though 
calmly, and, so far as it goes, philosophically, 
related. Our author has evidently not had 
access to Arabic sources of information, and 
from the common compilers of history such 
facts as illustrate a theme like his are not to be 

athered. In western Europe he is more at 
onan his knowledge of men and manners 
is at once more copious and more exact. Here 
is a glimpse of the Saxons of the seventh cen- 
tury as they lived in England.— . 

“ Little of the Celtic language remains in modern 
English; nay, even the names of rivers and places 
are so generally Saxon in their derivation, that we 
have strong reasons for supposing that very few of 
the former proprietors and free inhabitants remained 
among the new possessors. The wild rovers of the 
ocean, when they found a home on the land, were 
not unwilling to exercise honest industry, and they 
seem to have occupied the country rather as colonists 
than victors. We find little traces of a distinction 
between the conquered and the conquering race in 
the laws of the Saxon kingdoms, and their titles of 
honour seem to point rather to the orderly distinc- 
tions between men of the same race, than the scorn- 
ful distinction between the military master and the 
subdued cultivator. The class which we call ‘ the 
independent poor,’ namely, those whose subsistence 
depends on the hire of their personal labour, had 
scarcely come into existence at this period. While 
the population is small in proportion to the land, it 
is easy to obtain a portion of what would otherwise 
lie waste, and the high cultivation which requires 
numerous hands is not attempted, because a mainte- 
nance can be obtained without it. But these small 
occupiers were very frequently reduced to a state of 
serfdom, or slavery from various causes; and some- 
times even mere want induced a man to barter his 
liberty for food and raiment, since the proprietor was 
bound to supply the necessaries of life to his people. 
If, as often was the case, these serfs were manu- 
mitted, the unreclaimed forest land offered a read 
asylum, where a scanty subsistence could be obtained, 
so scanty, however, that leprosy, the result of un- 
cleanly habits and unwholesome food, was a common 
disease, though now wholly unknown among Euro- 
pean nations. In short, nothing could offer a greater 
contrast than the position of the English labourer of 
the nineteenth century and that of the manumitted 
serf of the seventh, whether viewed with regard to 
dwelling, food, clothing, health, or intelligence. To 
such a population the more civilized priest or monk 
from Greece or Rome must have appeared something 
almost divine, and we can hardly wonder at the influ- 
ence they acquired over these rude nations during 
the following centuries.” 

The eighth century is remarkable for the 
appearance of Charlemagne,—the greatest figure 
of his kind in history between Cesar and Na- 
poleon. This man shines like a star through 
the night of encircling centuries. Before Charle- 
magne appeared, darkness covers the land and 
its inhabitants. From the charters granted 
to monasteries it is known that the soil was 
cultivated by slaves,—and from the laws of 
Pepin it is inferred that morals were then at 
about the lowest point. Charlemagne found his 
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country a province,—he made it an em: 
He carried his banners from the mouths of te 
Elbe and the Oder beyond the Pyrenees,” The 
Avars of Pannonia acknowledged his 
the Dukes of Venice and Zara submittal 
his power—and the Caliphs of Bagdad Sought 
his alliance and friendship. But all thi 
was dearly bought,—and the wars of the 
Emperor were disastrous in the extreme for his 
people. As our writer shows, Charlemagne ¢. 
austed France as Napoleon did in our om, 
days.— 

“The military service which formed the ami 
with which those great conquests were won 
onerous in the extreme. Every proprietor of a ma, 
sus had to contribute towards the formation of the 
army: whoever possessed three or four mansi hj 
to march in person. He who had only one, or ery, 
half an one, had to make arrangements with three of 
his equals to furnish a soldier; those who remaing 
at home contributing to the expenses of him why 
served. The soldier had to find his own arms, an 
to maintain himself till he joined the main body of 
the army. Whoever neglected the summons yy 
heavily fined, and reduced to slavery until the up 
was paid, though the severity of this enactment yy 
a little mitigated by making the death of the man 4 
full discharge of the fine. When it is remember 
that Charlemagne summoned his army every yey 
for distant warfare, it will be readily understood thy 
the class of small free proprietors must very som 
have been nearly extinct: and we find, in fact, tha 
when the Northmen began their ravages on the coast 
during the latter years of this emperor's reign, there 
was seldom fcrce enough on the spot to oppose them, 
though their numbers were insignificant; and within 
thirty years from his death they were able to plunder 
and burn without any effectual opposition the two 
great towns of Rouen and Nantes.” 


Whenever it is found possible to look behind 
the warrior’s tent, under the priest's attire, or 
into the mud hovels of the peasantry—in spite 
of all the outward glory of success, and all the 
splendour of the emperor and of his famous pale 
dins—the heart of the spectator sickens at the 
brutality, profligacy and abasement to which 
the population of Europe was then reduced. 
One or two facts will suggest a thousand other. 
In one of the laws of Charlemagne it is enacted, 
“that a priest who has many wives or who 
sheds the blood of Christian men” shall be— 
deprived of his office! The old Roman law 
which allowed a father to “ do as he liked with 
his own”’ children was still in force :—and be 
cause it had become a common thing for sons 
to kill their fathers, mothers, and others who 
had legal rights over them, it was enacted that 
if any one, fearing to lose his personal liberty, 
should murder any of his near relations 
should be put to death, and all his kindred re 
duced to servitude! Slavery was universal. 
Even the Church was accused of participating 
in the atrocious traffic—not merely in human 
but in Christian flesh. Our author remarks o 
the connexion which existed between this com- 
merce in men and the doings of the Frankish 
army.— 

“Towards the end of the century an accusation 
had been brought against the bishop and clergy of 
Rome, that they authorized the sale of Christian 
slaves to the Saracens: that prelate replied by a 
cusing the Greeks of carrying on this infamous com 
merce; but his recriminations only go to prove that 
in fact such a slave-trade was carried on very largely. 
‘The Lombards,’ says Adrian I., in his reply 
Charlemagne who reproached him with this 
‘the Lombards have sold a great number of slave, 
being driven to this by poverty and hunger: and 
many of the Lombards themselves voluntarily wet! 
on board the Greek ships, and disposed of them 
selves, because they had no means of subsistence. 
This severity of suffering must have been y 
caused by the ravages of the Frank army; and as the 
same kind of hostilities were carried on in various 
directions upon the frontiers of that great empire for 
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sy years, we may see in this a cause for the long 


of exhaustion which followed the apparently 


-nt eign of the first Frank emperor. The same 
which had produced the downfall of Rome, 
jy, the annihilation of the small free proprietors, 
; cultivation of the land by slave labour, had 
jesame effect on the Franks as on the Romans; 
gi the immense empire of Charlemagne sunk as 
‘dly as it had risen.” 
Of the men who followed Charlemagne as the 
lights of a dark era, few deserve to have 
jeir career studied with more attention than 
ester 11. This eminent and liberal man 
yd felt the intellectual darkness of the Chris- 
jan countries ; had seen the bishops and great 
nds lost in ignorance and debauchery; and 

‘no free from the narrow bigotry of his time, 

ig repaired to Moslem Spain to study ancient 

" and modern science at their best 

At Cordova, as we are told,— 

éhe studied astronomy and mathematics, and as 
gach more of natural philosophy as they were able 
» teach: and returned to France imbued with 
giences which procured him the reputation of a ne- 
qomancer, and which, but for the imperial favour, 
cht have been fatal to him. It is affirmed by Wil- 
ign of Malmesbury, who lived about a century later, 
that there was still to be seen in the cathedral of 
Reims, ‘a clock constructed by him on mechanical 
principles and an hydraulic organ, in which the air 
ing in a surprising manner by the force of 
heated water, fills the cavity of the instrument, and 
the brazen pipes emit modulated tones through the 
multifarious apertures.’ This is evidently an appli- 
ation of the force of steam which, had men’s minds 
jgen more advanced, might have led to great results: 
sthings were, it served only to fill the page of a 
cronicle with marvels, and this mighty agent had to 
terediscovered. ‘ The sciences of arithmetic and 
strmomy, music and geometry, which had been 
long obsolete in Gaul,’ says this writer, ‘he revived 
vith great perseverance; and being certainly the first 
who seized on the abacus, (arithmetical notation), 
fom the Saracens, gave rules which are scarcely un- 

derstood, even by laborious computers.’” 

With this account of a modern it will amuse 
our readers to contrast the story of Sylvester as 
told by William of Malmesbury. At Cordova, 
says the credulous old chronicler, “‘ he surpassed 
Ptolemy with the astrolabe, and Alcandrzus in 
astronomy, and Julius Firmicus in judicial 
atrlogy.”” But what follows is still more 
curious. He also learned, says the monk— 
“What the singing and the flight of birds portended; 
there he acquired the art of calling up spirits from 
hell; in short, whatever human curiosity has disco- 
vered, either hurtful or salutary. He resided with a 
certain philosopher... .... whose goodwill he had gained 

who lent him books to transcribe. There was 
however one volume, containing the knowledge of 
his whole art, which he could never by any means 
eaticehim to lend. In consequence, Gerbert burned 
vith anxious desire to obtain this book at any rate. 
When he failed, he tried a stratagem. Attacking 

him with wine, his daughter conniving at the attempt 
he stole the book from under his pillow and fled. 
Waking suddenly, the Saracen pursued the fugitive 
by the direction of the stars, in which art he was 
vell versed. The fugitive, too, looking back and 
discovering his danger by means of the same art, hid 
himself under a wooden bridge; clinging to it, and 
hanging in such a manner as to touch neither earth 
nor water, In this manner the eagerness of the pur- 
wer being eluded, he returned home. Gerbert then 
ening his pace, arrived at the sea-shore. Here, 

by his incantations calling up the devil, he makes an 
agreement with him to be under his dominion for 
eer if he would defend him from the Saracen, who 
Was again pursuing, and transport him to the oppo- 
te coast; this was accordingly done......Otho, em- 
peor of Italy, after his father, made Gerbert arch- 
tishop of Ravenna, and, finally, Roman pontiff. He 
ed up his fortune so successfully, by the assist- 

ance of the devil, that he left nothing unexecuted 
which he had once conceived. The treasures for- 
merly buried by the inhabitants, he discovered by 
arts of necromancy; and removing the rubbish, 





applied to his own lusts He cast for his own pur- 
poses the head of a statue, by a certain inspection 
of the stars when all the planets were about to begin 
their courses, which spake not unless spoken to, but 
then pronounced the truth in the affirmative or nega- 
tive. For instance, when Gerbert would say, ‘Shall 
I be pope 2” the statue would reply, ‘ Yes.” ‘Am I 
to die ere I sing mass at Jerusalem?’ ‘No.’ It is 
said he was so much deceived by this, that he thought 
nothing of repentance; flattering himself with the 
prospect of a very long life: for when would he think 
of going to Jerusalem to accelerate his own death ? 
Nor did he know that there was at Rome a church 
called Jerusalem—the pope sings mass there on three 
Sundays. Wherefore upon one of these days, as 
Gerbert was preparing himself for mass, he was 
struck with sickness calling the cardinals toge- 
ther, he lamented his crimes for a long space of time. 
They being struck with sudden fear, and unable to 
make any reply; and he raving and losing his reason 
through excess of pain, commanded himself to be 
maimed and cast forth piecemeal ; saying, ‘ Let him 
have the service of my limbs who before sought their 
homage; for my mind never consented to that oath, 
nay, that abomination.’ ”’ 

The story is here compressed ; but the reader 
will find it at length in the tenth chapter of the 
second book of the ‘Chronicle of the Kings of 
England.’ Such, as our author observes, is the 
fate of him who dares to be before his time! 
Even the vestments of the Pope could not shield 
the reformer from the shafts of ignorance and 
superstition. But men like Sylvester can afford 
to appeal “from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” 
Justice does not fail them in the end. Ulti- 
mately the world comes to pronounce the name 
of a Sylvester with respect and honour: while 
the solemn credulity of a William of Malmesbury 
ceases to interest mankind except in so far as 
it may afford the amusement and the lesson of 
a smile. 





Austria in 1848-49: being a History of the late 
Political Movements in Vienna, Milan, Venice, 
and Prague; with Details of the Campaigns 
of Lombardy and Novara; a full Account of 
the Revolution in Hungary, §c. By William 
H. Stiles, late Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States at the Court of Vienna. 2 vols. Low. 

Tuts is a bulky and laboriously-written compi- 

lation of the thousand and one memoirs rela- 

tive to the political movements of the years 

1848-49, so far as these affected the Austrian 

Empire. The author, from his position as Chargé 

d’ Affaires of the United States at the Court of 

Vienna, probably had access to some — 

sources of information, and occasionally he came 

into official contact with some of the men of 
note in the Austrian capital during the stormy 
time of which he treats :—yet on the whole the 

rk is not that of a man induced to write the 
history of the Austrian empire in 1848-49 from 
having any new revelations to make with regard 
to it or any new views of its character and bear- 
ings to propound. It is that of one who, being 
interested in the events himself, conceived the 
idea of constructing a fair and detailed ac- 
count of them for others, by piecing together, 
as we have hinted, the various fragments and 
sketches published in books and periodicals 
during the last four years,—adding here and 
there an illustrative excerpt from a Cyclopedia 
and here and there an observation of his own. 

The work, accordingly, does not impress by its 

originality and insight, nor thrill by its eloquent 

descriptions; but it may be recommended as a 

plain, continuous, and conscientious narrative 

to all those who would like to have the events 
to which it refers brought before them in the 
compass of one book, so as to be saved the 
trouble of turning over many. 

Mr. Stiles prefixes a historical introduc- 
tion, containing an account of the gradual 
formation of the Austrian empire, and of its 


social condition and political system prior to 
1848 :—after which, he traces the revolutionary 
movement of 1848 first through Austria proper, 
then through Austrian Italy, and again p res 
Austria proper in its relations with Hungary 
and the Sclavonian countries. Nothing of im- 
portance seems to be missed; and the successive 
a of events are well distinguished, yet 
well linked together. A single extract will be 
sufficient to give an idea of the author's style. 
We select the remarks appended to his account 
of the second Revolution of Vienna, — with 
which city it may be supposed that he was per- 
sonally well acquainted.— 

“Of the 1,600 persons arrested, 9 only were 
punished with death, 9 sentenced to imprisonment 
for a term of years, 996 disch , and the remainder 
were tried by civil tribunal. y of the most in- 
fluential instigators and participators escaped by 
flight before the troops entered the city. The insur- 
rection, although abundantly supplied with men and 
means, never had the least chance of success, from 
the total absence of that talent, character, and expe- 
rience indispensable to such an undertaking. In the 
first place, there was no head. Messenhauser, the 
commander-in-chief, was in all respects totally un- 
suited to the station which he was called upon to 
occupy. He prepared no plan of defence, made no 
proper disposition of his troops to resist the attack, 
established no organization or discipline among the 
people uninstructed in the use of arms; he did not 
even make use of the means of defence at his disposal 
—the number of cannon might have been doubled— 
the manufacture of powder was wholly neglected. He 
had no confidence in the strength of the force sub- 
jected to his command ; he despaired of the success 
of his cause—the defence of Vienna against so serious 
an attack; he thought it too difficult, nay impossible; 
and his whole efforts seem directed at securing the 
best conditions for the city. By many he was be- 
lieved to be a traitor. On the 29th and 30th his 
death was called for; and but for the opportune 
approach of the Hungarians, and consequent dis- 
traction of the public mind, his life could not have 
been saved. The character of the man, and the 
course which he laboured to pursue, cannot be better 
illustrated than by reference to the last proclamations 
which he issued. In the first, dated the 29th, he 
states that having consulted all those who possessed 
the confidence of the companies as to the possibility 
of holding out, he had come to the conclusion that 
‘it would only be leading the flower of the popula- 
tion to the slaughter-house.* He adds, that he has 
only been able to collect ammunition sufficient to 
hold out four hours longer; and that he therefore 
proposes a surrender, and engages to remind Prince 
Windischgriitz of the promises of His Majesty. In 
the second, dated the 30th, at eight o'clock p.m., he 
announces that the Hungarian army had fought near 
Schwadorf, and had not gained the victory. He 
then, after praising his fellow-citizens for the disposi- 
tion which they manifest of holding out if there is 
the least hope, announces that the field-marshal has 
declared that if by eight o’clock the town has not 
surrendered, he will attack the still remaining suburbs 
with the greatest energy, and reduce them to ashes, 
if necessary ; and then asks the National Guard to 
give him a written answer to the question whether 
they will lay down their arms or not. In the third, 
dated the 31st, he solemnly protests against his having 
ordered the ive acts committed by some corps 
Mobiles against the imperial troops during the nego- 
tiation for a capitulation on the 30th ; and that, on 
the contrary, he had been constantly engaged in dis- 
arming the National Guard since the morning, and 
had had some cannons removed from the bastions. In 
the next place, there was no body to the Revolution. 
The feeling of resistance was not a general or popular 
one. A large majority of the Vi were inclined 
to peace and loyalty; but they were completely 
crushed by the terrorism of the Polish committee, the 
students, and the workmen. Martial law had been 
proclaimed in Vienna; and every able-bodied man 
who was found unarmed, or who refused to 
military service which the committee required of him, 
was immediately taken up as a traitor, and tried by 
court-martial. Nothing was more common than the 








name of traitor; for they had other tests besides the 
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performance of military duties to try the wretched 
citizens’ devotion to liberty. Students and workmen 
took up their quarters in any man’s house that suited 
their fancy, and must be treated with every hospi- 
tality. People who declined the h of receiving 
these distinguished who winced under the 
summary disposal of their goods and chattels, or de- 
murred against giving up their wives and daughters 
to the brutal lusts of the rulers of the hour,—were 
treated as enemies of public liberty, They were ac- 
cused and given up to the tender mercies of martial 
law. And who were these rulers of the hour—these 
especial champions of the movement ? Were they 
of the better class of citizens? Were they of the 
substantial burghers, the owners of property? No; 
they were the youth of the university, to whom the 
only government of which they had as yet any expe- 
rience was that of a college; and the owvriers, or 
workmen in the different fabrics of the faubourgs and 
the vicinity, who felt not a particle of interest either 
in the government or the country,—who lived to-day 
on the earnings of yesterday, and whose only hope 
for the morrow rested on the earnings of to-day. To 
such a class, any change which might come must be 
for the better, as it could not possibly be for the 
worse. They are the bane of every government: to 
them the restraint of any regular authority, however 
free, is insupportable; and their every effort is aimed 
at its destruction. Like certain animals, they are 
brought forth by and can exist only in an atmosphere 
of dissolution. Their only conception of liberty is 
licentiousness—the liberty to do anything and every- 
thing which their inclinations or interests might dic- 
tate: their only ideas of justice consist in an equal 
division of property —a doctrine which comports 
most admirably with their destitute condition, for, 
having nothing in the world to contribute, they can 
only be the gainers by the division. Such are the 
rank and file of the Communists of Germany and 
the Red Republicans of France. The leaders (those 
who figure in their clubs and direct the movements 
of the animal mass) are atheists in religion as well as 
polities ; who look upon the creation as the work of 
chance, society as a state of slavery; who deny a 
Supreme Power in the guidance of things on earth, 
declare religion a scarecrow to frighten the vulgar. 
All these men worship one idol, that of their own 
will and of their own caprices. Fortunately for the 
United States, such a class is unknown among them; 
and although in the spring-tide of emigration, which 
has for a few years past been on the flood with us, 
but few of this class have been able to bear the ex- 
penses of transportation to our shores; and, even if 
they could, an almost inexhaustible West, where 
they may settle down and acquire some substantial 
interest in the country and its institutions, will ope- 
rate for centuries to come as a safety-valve to free us 
from the dangers of so fatal an element.” 

From this extract it will be seen that Mr. 
Stiles, though an American, is by no means 
either a very profound thinker on matters in 
~ or a very ardent Liberal in politics. 

is reflections are decidedly common-place ; 
and we suppose he would rank as a member of 
the most Conservative party among his country- 
men. Still, as an American he has necessarily 
liberal leanings. It is against the German Re- 
volutionists that he is most severe. For Kossuth 
and the Hungarians he has a decided sympathy ; 
and in his account of the war in Italy he shows 
a spirit of what may be called moderate zeal for 
the cause of liberty. But Mr. Stiles’s thoughts 
pro or con. are by no means of a kind to affect 
Europe powerfully, whether for better or for 
worse. 








Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches Afloat and 
Ashore. By Capt. Mackinnon, R.N. 2 vols. 
Colburn & Co. 

A less engaging account of men and manners, 

women and want of manners, in the United 

States than that given in these volumes has sel- 

dom been put forth,—even by the Trollopes, 

Halls, and Fidlers, to whose strictures, de- 

fended and denied on the respective sides of the 

Ocean as so many grave party matters, such 


disproportionate importance was given. ‘Few 
English gentlemen of independent fortune,” 
says Capt. Mackinnon, in his Preface, ‘“‘ have 
visited America;"’—therefore, he will show the 
world how a gentleman can observe without 
prejudice. He professes himself to have been 
greatly struck with the New World, and its 
immense superiority over ours in some vital 
points a looking back to his “ sojourn in 
the States with great satisfaction, he is sure,” 
he says, “‘ that he will not lose a single friend” 
because he speaks exactly as he conscientiously 
believes. It is comical that after such a smooth 
and civil preamble, the Captain’s book should 
so closely remind us of the Ranter’s address to 
the Gipsy in Hood’s ‘ Tylney Hall,’—** Woman, 
behold, I bring you glad tidings! You're an 
accursed race!” 

Beginning with New York, we are invited by 
him to be surprised by the enormous size of the 
hotels—the indifference with which success has 
led the landlords to treat their customers—the 
absence of conversation and the contagious so- 
lemnity at the public table—and the enormous 
charges which can be made in these abodes of 
gloomy and greedy grandeur on strangers who 
enter them without having recourse to the Old- 
World conventionalism of making a bargain.— 

“ Another gentleman who went incautiously to a 
large Broadway establishment, without making a 
bargain, found that his week’s bill amounted to 180 
dollars ; equal to 37/. A member of Congress in- 
formed me that on his way to Washington he stopped 
three hours in bed at the Astor House, and was 
charged for his brief nap one and three-quarter dol- 
lars (nearly eight shillings). Thus it appears that 
the citizens are victimized equally with strangers.” 

We have always understood that the Madeira 
drunk in America was preternaturally dear and 
unspeakably good, — and have imagined that 
generally the beverages of the Land of Promise 
were something better than “milk and honey.” 
But Capt. Mackinnon makes fearful havoc in 
the cellars of the Captain Bonifaces who board, 
lodge, and take in strangers and pilgrims.— 

“T cannot imagine why, with such admirably con- 
ducted and enormous hotels; with such swarms of 
intelligent travellers; with such convenient common- 
sense arrangements in all the usual affairs of life in 
America, there should be one great fault; namely, 
the enormous price fleeced from travellers for very 
indifferent wine. Stuff, which in England, with her 
enormous duties, would be dear at half-a-crown a 
bottle, is charged in the United States at from a 
dollar and a half (the lowest price) up to twelve 
dollars. And then, forsooth, the Yankees often boast 
of the price, and appear to think the extravagant cost 
a feather in their caps—something to be proud of— 
something to elevate themselves and country !” 

The Americans, says our author in another 
page, ‘‘do not understand society as well as 
it is understood in Europe.” People are not 
fond of giving dinners unless they can do so 
ostentatiously, and ladies are seldom invited. 
At balls and evening parties elegant and beau- 
tiful married women are laid on the shelf for 
girls and boys. Capt. Mackinnon has seen the 
ingenuous youth “ enact painful scenes at the 
close of grand entertainments.’”-— American 
ladies take little exercise; and when they do 
walk abroad, are clothed, or shod, with a most 
absurd disregard to the season. They are fond 
of walking on the snow in satin shoes.— One day 
in the week every lady in New York devotes 
the whole day to callers, ‘‘ dressed,” says Capt. 
Mackinnon, “en bal costumé.”” On the other 
six, Mistress Jonathan is charged with a fancy 
for darkness and discomfort.— 

“ The upper apartments [of their houses], decked 
with the utmost splendour, are deserted, unless on 
state occasions, for the dismal, gloomy, and cave-like 
ground-floor.” 

—In these cheerful rooms mothers enervate 





themselves by living in a terribly high tem- 
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perature of stove heat,—and demoraliz 
— of their children b mittj 
“hope of the Union” to stuf cual 
mixtures of heterogeneous things no less sp 
than molasses, butter, and pickles eaten ‘: 
But it matters little what young or i 
since Capt. Mackinnon appears to entertain 
theory broached by some ethnol ists, that fad 
States,” however nourishing be their earth . 
air for Mr. Carlyle’s “ Quashie” the black m,, 
are a land in which John, Saunders, Pajy:, 
Jonathan, or any white human being, ; 

Must 
needs degenerate. 

In the chapter devoted to Brooklyn Dy 
yard, where our author is at home among }; 
materials for comparison, there are some iy 
esting facts throwing light on the energy , 
America in naval enterprise. Yet even } 
steamers please the Captain only “ with g jr 
ference” :—magnificent as are their scale, th 
garniture, and their upholstery, they are by) 
says he, for a short life and a merry one—t{o 
fast and to blow up easily.— 

“They do not build their sea-steamers gt 
enough. The reason is obvious: hitherto their 
perience has been mainly with river-boats; and 
though they have some of the finest-looking craft 
this denomination ever seen, many of them are utter 
unsafe and unsound. The lighter a river steamer; 
built, the faster she will go; the less water she yj 
draw; and it is a notorious saying, in reference 
certain boats on the Mississippi, ‘ the engines are} 
tended to wear out three hulls, if the vessel dg} 
blow up.’” 

Capt. Mackinnon was disappointed with ¢ 
far-famed scenery of the Hudson river,— 

“The Highlands are not half so grand, either jy 
height or abruptness, as the sides of Loch New iy 
Scotland.” 

—The above is an odd comparison. With a 
wise a parallelism might the weinbergs am 
castles of the Rhine be pitted against the shores 
of the Lucerne Lake. Trenton Falls again dj 
appointed the Captain. Concerning Niag 
he has little to offer, except some minute criti. 
cism on the slightness and insecurity of th 
railroad.— 

“ Several of the spike-nails, which ought to bind 
the strip of iron rail to the wood foundation, hay 
worked out. Some of the ends of the rail are alto 
gether loose, and raised up half an inch and mor. 
These, I believe, are technically termed, in Yankee 
language, ‘snake-heads.’ Fortunately, the speed is 
no speed, being only about ten or twelve miles a 
hour. At the edge of the precipice at this point 
some one hundred and fifty feet high, I attemptei, 
with a large stone, to drive the end of the rail firmiy 
down. Vain were all my efforts, as the spike-nal 
was driven into decayed wood. I measured the di 
tance of this part from the edge of the cliff, ai 
found it barely two feet six.” 

At Washington, “ the civility and kindnes’ 
of “the sovereign people” to each other in- 
pressed Capt. Mackinnon as “remarkable.” Th 
Senate is represented as “a remarkably dignified 
body,”—and the Captain found it “ impossible 
to avoid being struck by the unmistakeable ev 
dence in their physiognomies of intellectul 
power.”—A few paragraphs later we find Capt 
Mackinnon struck by something besides dignity 
and intellectual power at Washington.— 

“The representative body, composed of about to 
hundred and forty members, does not give a strange 
the idea of dignity or repose; as the constant ati 
loud conversation is accompanied by a running fit 
of raps bestowed by honourable members on # 
desks before them, for the purpose of summonitt 
the boys in attendance. These noises, coupled wit 
the defective construction of the chambers, whieh 
causes five distinct echoes, render it necessary i 
the members to ‘roar again,’ if they intend to be 
audible. The consequence, as may be imagined,® 
an indescribable confusion of sounds; and the violet! 
efforts of the orators to be heard, speedily excites 
them, particularly the Southern men, when the g* 
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Moralize , +on at times becomes not only exaggerated, 
rmitting hl put absolutely ludicrous. I frequently heard abuse 
mselves y: ‘ed about; such as, ‘I cannot answer for that 
0 less stron gentleman's obtuse intellect ;’ or, *I cannot beat 
ten y common sense into such a thick head,’ &c. Once, I 
on ee regret to 88, I heard ‘the lie’ directly given. This 
on = « quirage Was answered by a greater outrage, in the 
Certain of a rough push or blow. The belligerent par- 
rw that « -, speedily separated, and order was restored 
Ir earth a ml the members in the vicinity rushing forward to 
‘ black y ih rescue. The citizens present were very indignant 
ers, Patri wt this unseemly proceeding, especially as they knew 
being, my that foreigners were spectators of the scene. * * On 
the Navy Appropriation Bill, a member, whose name 
aKlyn De [ forget, attacked the navy in a bitter and hostile 
among girit. Amongst other undignified and unstatesman- 
some jp like vituperation, he used the term, ‘ Grog-soaked 
2 enerpy . ts.’ I turned to an officer of rank in the 
at ever “IS American navy, standing close to me, and asked him 
with ill shat the navy would say to such language. ‘ They 
+ scale fm won't care a cent about it,’ replied he; *it is all Bun- 
©, the come: besides, it is well known in our navy that the 
ey ate bulk] SS who is talking in this manner had his ear bitten 
y ONe—to off by a rowdy, some time ago. I saw the whole 
ing; and as I held a large stick in my hand, 
AMers str ould easily have saved his ear, by knocking the 
erto their « rowdy down. But, of course, I wouldn't, as he was 
oats; and dways abusing the navy. We can well afford to 
bing crat at such a’man’s talking to Buncome. It is to 
OD APE utter in credit with his constituents, and to create what 
Cr steamer il ye call political capital.” 
rater she wi In a visit to the remote settlements further 
‘Teference wlll sridences of a state of society singularly opposed 
amie to the American pretensions to civilization met 
Capt. Mackinnon. Take the following strange 
ed with 2 oc Dering my brief stay at Detroit a singular trial 
ver Bf vas in progress. * * It appeared that an individual 
ind, either had conceived some spite against the Michigan Cen- 
Loch New wai newly opened railway. To glut his violent and 
’ deadly animosity, he determined to destroy the whole 
. With eoncern, passengers and all; and, in the prosecution 
inbergs of his purpose, he formed a secret society of villains 
it the shore to the number of fifty-two. So skilfully was this 
1s again di society managed, that for two years, the members 
ng Ni were enabled to bid defiance to the law, although 
ninute criti the existence of the infamous gang was well known. 
arity of During this period they committed a series of de- 
predations, such as burning the railway depét at 
waght to bind Detroit, valued at upwards of 20,000/., and placing 
dation, har obstructions on the line in hope of killing the pas- 
rail are alin "agers, in order to ruin the railway. At length, the 
h and mor "ilway proprietors attacked them with their own 
1. in Yankee Weapons, and got several shrewd officials to threaten 
the speed ig Vengeance for some imaginary grievance. The bait 
Ive miles afl ‘0K with the gang, who, determined once again to 
t this poin bum down the newly-erected depét, entered into 
I attempte communication with some of the officials. After a 
.e rail fimivay 0 8nd cautious negotiation, the conspirators de- 
e spike-mi ded to admit one of the apparently disaffected 
ured the évfql M“icials into the gang, if he proved himself worthy 
he cliff, ai mch an honour. The test of his worth was, to burn 





down one of the buildings of the railroad company. 
Having first communicated with the Directors, the 
building was set on fire; but precautions had been 
taken to prevent any damage. An alarm was never- 
theless bruited abroad, far and near. The gang now 
considered their new associate sufficiently implicated 
to be part of themselves ; and,the proprietors speedily 
becoming acquainted with the names of all the con- 
@irators, the whole gang, numbering fifty-two per- 
sons, were apprehended, and thrown into prison. 
Amongst them were several who up to this time had 
tome high characters, and were esteemed by their 
neighbours as persons of influence and consideration. 
All sorts of diabolical instruments were found, princi- 
pally to blow up trains, passengers and all. Such blind 
and infernal wickedness in a civilized country is dif- 
fioalt to believe, or even imagine. * * Some of the 
evidence is so extraordinary, and evinces such an 
infernal intention, that I have taken a few extracts. 
Ata place called the ‘ Dry Marsh,’ there was a very 

This dry marsh was composed of a 
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) other im- 
able.” 

















ee ie thin layer of earth, floating on the surface of a lake 
tend to Sf me hundred feet deep. Here, in the worst part of 
ne * Py eep. , Mm € worst part © 





the curve, an obstruction was placed on the rail, with 
the intention of launching the passenger-train into 
this horrible abyss. * Westcott, cross-examined by 
Senator Seward.—Have heard Filley, Corwin, Jack 













Freeland, and Woliver speak of getting the cars off 
at the Dry Marsh. Filley spoke first, and said, “ It 
will bury the locomotive. It will bury the whole 
train. They won't wantcoffins, or sextons either.”” 
* * Another redoubtable scheme was to blow up the 
train. ‘Henry Phelps examined.—Fitch asked me 
if I had seen a new work of “internal improvement” 
that Dr. Farnham was getting up. He showed me 
three tin tubes, one inch in diameter at one end, and 
one-fourth inch at the other, and sixteen or eighteen 
inches long. Said he, “ They are going to be placed 
in connexion with a magazine under the road, to 
blow up the cars as they pass.” ’"—‘ Henry Phelps 
examined by Van Arman.—Filley described the 
match for burning the depét at Detroit. It was made 
of a tube, containing several holes lengthways, and 
filled with combustibles. There were small holes 
in the centre, glazed and varnished, and filled with 
turpentine; then sealed up. When the fire pene- 
trated the holes, or chimneys, from the other end, it 
would melt the wax, and communicate with the tur- 
pentine.’ The observations of these ruffians, after 
throwing a train off the rail, have a dash of reckless- 
ness, at once ludicrous and grim. ‘ Great fun,’ says 
one, ‘to hunt coons; that coon run away last night, 
but left its tail, meaning the cars, ‘I am very 
fond of coon-hunting,’ says another ; ‘it is capital 
sport. A bar and a sledge are the best things in the 
world to huat such game. weather, very, when 
coons run off their track to drink’—alluding to a 
locomotive having been forced off the rail into a 
pond.” 

Enough, we fancy, has been quoted to prove 
what was advanced in our prelude, that the 
Captain's symphony and his song are not ex- 
actly in harmony,—and that his book is merely 
one among the thousand collections of “og and 
bad stories concerning America and the Ame- 
ricans in which that which is disagreeable and 
depreciating preponderates. It is a book at 
best too slight todo more than float its hour 
among the bubbles, and too feeble to breed, we 
should think, the slightest Transatlantic ill 
humour. 

The following picture shows an eye and a 
hand for the humorous. The scene is a prairie 
in the Wisconsin district.— 

“ Twas once strolling on the beautiful prairies, 
and perceived in my path, a little in advance, a tall, 
gaunt Yankee. He stood erect, leaning on his rifle, 
watching my approach. As I never met anything 
but the utmost civility and attention on my rambles, 
I went up to him with my usual confidence. On 
approaching, he addressed me as follows :—‘ Well, 
Captin. How are you?’—‘ Very well,’ replied I, 
‘how does the world wag with you?’—‘I have a 
duty to perform, Captin,’ he replied.—‘ Fire away, 
and do your duty,’ rejoined I, wondering what duty 
my stalwart Yankee friend had to perform.—‘ Well, 
Captin,’ he continued, ‘you are not at all starched 
up, as I thought all Britishers were. You wear 
tow breeches, and don’t think more of yourself than 
any of us. Moreover, I see you carry a large jar the 
other day, and I know you have lots of dollars. 
Well then, it is my duty to ask you to take a drink.’ 
* With all my heart,’ returned I; and we repaired to 
my friend's log-house.— After a social glass and 
sundry shaking of hands, my Yankee friend told me 
his history.— I jit in Mexico,’ said he. ‘I likewise 
fit the Znjums in Californy, and have had a good deal 
of experience in savage . My name is Captin 
Ezekiah Conclin Brum, and I think you are the best 
Yankee Britisher I ever seed. Now then, Captin, 
I have a proposal to make to the British Govern- 
ment; but before I tell it you, I°ll explain what 
made me fust think of it. When I returned from 
fitting the Injuns in Californy, I read in the papers 
the accounts of your fitting the Injuns at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Well, I wanted to find out all 
about it, so I sent to England, by a relation of mine 
who is mate of a liner, for a British infantry musket, 
with all the fizins. About six weeks ago it arrived 
here, and here it is Captin’ (going to a corner and 
bringing out a regulation musket). ‘ Well, Captin, 
did ever you see such a clumsy varment in all your 
born days? Now, Captin, look out of the doorway, 
do you see that Wased stump? It is seven feet 
high, and broader than any man. It’s exactly one 





hundred and fifty yards from my door. I have fired 
that clumsy varment at the stump till my head 
ached, and my shoulder was quite sore, and have 
hardly hit it once. Now then, Captin, look’ee here’ 
(taking up his seven-barrelled, revolving rifle, and 
letting fly one barrel after the other), ‘I you 
will find seven bullets in the blased stump. I will, 
however, stick seven playing cards on the stump, in 
different places, and if you choose will hit them all.’ 
—‘ You are very skilful,’ I exclaimed.—‘ There are 
plenty more quite as skilful as me,’ he responded ; 
but, Captin, let me ask you, would you ft me with 
that machine, bagnet and all, against my rifle at one 
hundred and fifty yards??*No, thank you,’ I 
hastily answered,‘I had rather not.’—‘ Would you 
like to be one of two, or three, or even six, with 
bagnet fixed and all?’ urged he.—‘ No, I replied, 
‘certainly not. You would have the best chance by 
far.’ Now then comes my offer to the British Go- 
vernment. Will you make it to them from me ?’— 
‘No,’ replied I. ‘If I made the finest offer in the 
world to the British Government, the chances are, 
they would not read it. If they did, they would only 
sneer at me, and call me officious and impertinent, 
and very likely put a black mark against my name. 
I cannot therefore present your offer; but I will put 
it in print, if you like, and the public can judge of 
its merits.’ * * ‘ My offer to the British Government 
is as follows: I, Ezekiah Conclin Brum, have learned 
by the papers, that the last war at the Cape of Good 
Hope cost ten million dollars (two millions sterling) 
to the British Government ; and that it is likely the 
present war will cost quite as much, and be a pro- 
tracted affair. I, Ezekiah Conclin Brum, have a 
high opinion of the bravery of the British soldiers, 
but a very contemptuous opinion of their arms, I, 
Ezekiah Conclin Brum, will undertake to enlist five 
thousand Yankee marksmen, each armed with a 
seven-barrelled revolving rifle, or any better weapon 
that may turn up, and kill, or disperse all the Injuns 
on the British territory at the Cape of Good Hope, 
within six months of our landing there; condition- 
ally, that the survivors are paid the sum of five 
million dollars, on the extirpation of the Injuns, and 
settlement of peace; thus saving half the expense, 
and great numbers of British soldiers, In course, 
the British Government must send us over in their 
brass-bottomed sarpents. This will be easy, as we 
can stow very close having little or no baggage." 
‘You think your five thousand “marksmen” could 
do it in six months,’ said I.—‘ Sartain,’ he replied ; 
‘we should be ekal to thirty thousand troops with 
such tarnal, stiff, clumsy consarns, as them reg’lation 
muskets is. We should do it slick, right away.’°— 
‘Suppose you were successful,’ I rejoined, ‘ what 
would you, and your Yankee marksmen do after- 
wards ?"‘ Do arterwards,’ echoed he ; ‘why many 
would settle in the country, and show them how to 
go a-head.’—‘ And,’ added I, ‘ turn it into a republic 
before long.-—‘ In course, that is sure to follow afore 
long, whether we go or stay. But I tell ‘ee what it 
is, Captin; this here gold in Australy will bring on a 
republic there, while you Britishers are dreaming 
about it.‘ Good bye, Captain Ezekiah Conclin 
Brum,’ I exclaimed, as I shook hands heartily at 
parting. ‘I will print your proposal. It will have 
the advantage of novelty, at any rate."—‘ Good bye, 
Captin. Won't you take achaw? But mind you 
write, and tell me all about it.’ ” 

Capt. Mackinnon’s second volume is made up 
of shreds and patches. One or two of the papers 
which it contains may have done service in 
“the service’ magazines, to judge from their 
form,—or, we might as fitly say, their uniform. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Days of Bruce: a Story from Scottish His- 
tory. By Grace Aguilar.—The above title reminds 
us of the rather remarkable number of stories left 
complete by Miss Grace Aguilar which have been 
published since her death. In the fly-leaf to ‘The 
Days of Bruce’ another volume still is announced : 
—the author’s mother, in a preface, assuring us 
that she takes a pride and pleasure in offering to 
the world these productions of her deceased 
daughter. With these feelings we thoroughly sym- 
pathize,—supposing it once ascertained that Miss 
Aguilar herself would have desired that everything 
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which she had written, early or late, good, bad or 
indifferent, shouid be laid before the public. But of 
this we are by no means certain. On the contrary, 
in all her works published under her own superin- 
tendence might be perceived touches of the artist, 
which deepened and grew finer as she advanced 
in her career. In her posthumous tales we have 
found, as was natural, the eager, romantic, generous, 
girl making experiments on subjects of different 
classes and periods,—writing in search of a style, 
—in short, going through those exercises of 
craftsmanship with which few (and only those the 
most rarely constituted) can dispense when they 
are attempting imaginative art. ‘The Days of 
Bruce’ is inevitably among the weakest of Miss 
Grace Aguilar’s productions, merely because its 
subject was one of the highest, most hackneyed, 
and most remote in period, of those taken in hand 
by her during the early-closed and busy years of 
her apprenticeship. 

The Pastors in the Wilderness: a History of the 
Huguenots from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
to the Death of Louis the Fourteenth. By N. Pey- 
rat.—We intend to characterize — not disparage 
—this book, by describing it as among the many 
works of its class planned and executed to serve the 
pu s of theological controversy rather than those 
of History. The story of the Edict of Nantes—of 
the Dragonnade—of “‘ the ecstacy” (to employ M. 
Peyrat’s designation) in the Cevennes—of the 
Camisard insurrection—the movements in Holland 
—and the other events of a period so lovingly re- 
ferred to and so eagerly canvassed by all who are 
ill content with Rome and its domination, are nar- 

_ rated in a clear and easy style ;—and if bias there 
be, it is little more than what is inevitable under 
the circumstances. But we have so often traversed 
the highways and byways of this debateable land, 
that, being sworn by our charter to keep clear of 
strife “‘ betwixt Pope and Pagan,” we must content 
ourselves with suchsimple specification as the above, 
—satisfied that neither commendation, criticism 
nor qualification will either advance or retard the 
acceptance of this book among those whose sym- 
pathies it meets, or to sustain whose opinions it has 
been written. 

America as I found it. By the Author of ‘A 
Memoir of Mary Lundie Duncan.’—This is a series 
of sketches of American society in which fact and 
reflection are pretty equally blended. What of fact 
the book contains relates chiefly to the educational, 
ecclesiastical, and philanthropic institutions of the 
United States, of which a good many interesting 
details are given ;—the reflections are of a genial, 
sensible, and pious nature, and bear a tinge of 
Scottish Presbyterianism. The author, we believe, 
is a Scottish Presbyterian lady. 

Memoir of Daniel Chamier, Minister of the Re- 
formed Church: with Notices of his Descendants.— 
This is a book for the Chamier family rather than 
for the general race of readers. As much, indeed, 
is confessed in the preface. The memoir is not very 
full; nevertheless, taking it in conjunction with 
what may be called the pedigree raisonnée which 
follows, it adds an iota of matter to the stores of 
the literary and theological historian. 

History of the Cowncil of Trent. From the French 
of L. F. Bugener.—This is a full and learned his- 
tory of the great Council called to fix the faith of 
Europe after it had been shaken by the Reforma- 
tion. ‘‘ Father Paul Sarpi and Pallavicini,” says 
the author, ‘the only two historians of the Council 
down to this day, are little read, and we cannot 
well expect them to be so. Differing profoundly 
in their qualities and in their views, they are but 
too much alike in their faults. In both we find 
diffuseness and dryness ;—no plan, no philosophy ; 
an absence, in fine, of all that is now looked for in 
a historian. Sarpi’s work is nothing better than 
a long satire, lifeless and insipid,—often, too, in- 
accurate and unfair: Pallavicini’s is but a lon 
and dull apology, more accurate in its details, but 
feeble in its reasonings, and in the ag te 
childish and false."—M. Bugener offers the re- 
sent work as a history of the Council superseding 
the histories of Sarpi and Pallavicini as far as the 
ordinary reader is concerned, and adapted to the 
present time. He does not pretend that it supplies 

‘a generally felt want,”—the public “having,” 





he says, ‘‘something else to do than to ransack 
the acts of a Council ;” but he-conceives that his 
work may be acceptable to a large class of persons 
—‘ statesmen, public writers, and others, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic,”—and save them the trouble 
of going back to musty authorities. The nature of 
the work—dealing minutely, as it does, with all 
the topics of doctrinal dispute between the two 
Churches—precludes us from entering into a de- 
tailed examination of it ; we can recommend it, 
however, as a substantial, clear, and painstaking 
piece of history from the point of view of a not 
illiberal Protestant Frenchman. It is more plea- 
sant to read, too, than the nature of the contents 
would lead us to expect :—the author having a 
good deal of French historical vivacity, and occa- 
sionally something of D’Aubigné’s picturesqueness 
~ oe work appears to be very well trans- 
ted. 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

On the Class of Medical Literature most needed 
at the present Day. By Horace Dobell.—This is 
an able essay, by a thoughtful and intelligent me- 
dical man. The fact, that so many baseless medi- 
cal systems are adopted by the public, and not a 
few by the medical profession themselves, must 
lead an inquiring mind to investigate the causes of 
so much and so great discrepancy. Such an inves- 
tigation can be conducted only with reference to 
the first principles of all human knowledge,—and 
when these are ascertained it will be found that 
the practice of medicine from its very nature can- 
not be made as certain as that of many other arts. 
It is the attempt at obtaining a certainty of which 
the subject of medicine will not admit that has 
often led medical practitioners astray, and is con- 
stantly betraying the public into the patronage of 
the most visionary schemes for the cure of disease. 
Mr. Dobell’s essay is an attempt to point out the 

rinciples on which the practice of medicine should 
a conducted, as well as the plans by which such 
principles may be developed. In connexion with 
his essay he has put forth a proposal for the forma- 
tion of an association to be called the Baconian 
Association of Physicians and Surgeons. Such an 
association should not be needed :—for every me- 
dical society should be a Baconian Association of 
Physicians and Surgeons.—We commend, how- 
ever, Mr. Dobell’s essay to the attention of medi- 
cal students: and shall ourselves probably ere 
long recur to the subject to which he has drawn 
attention. 

The Laws of Health in relation to Mind and 
Body. By Lionel John Beale.—The author of this 
work says in his preface, that ‘‘such books as the 
present cannot be too numerous,”—and we agree 
with him. So long as those diseases exist which 
are demonstrably preventible, yet which annually 
destroy thousands of our population,—so long will 
there be need that such books as this be published 
and circulated. There are few things in which 
society seems to us to incur so fearful a responsi- 
bility as in the neglect of the most ordinary means 
for the securing of health and the prevention of 
disease. Posterity will be staggered at finding 
that after such a fearful visitation as the cholera in 
1849, scarcely an effort was made to prevent the 
re-appearance of this disease, or in any manner to 
diminish its most obvious exciting causes. It will 
hardly be believed that in spite of an Act of Par- 
liament to prevent the burying of the dead amongst 
the living, and forbidding the opening of graves in 
the metropolis, in three years after the passing of 
that act upwards of a hundred thousand dead 
bodies were interred in the churchyards and ceme- 
teries of London. We give this only as one 
instance—and a frightful illustration it is—of the 
amount of ignorance and indifference that exists on 
the subject of public health. It is useless to throw 


g | all the blame on Government,—the people must 


themselves be blamed.— We recommend Mr. 
Beale’s book, both as belonging to a class which 
‘cannot be too numerous,”—and as being written 
with care and discrimination, and to be trusted as a 
guide on the important subject of which it treats. 
Popular Medical Errors. By James Bowes 
Harrison.—As the next best thing to preventing 
a disease is to cure it,—so, the next best thing to 











giving sound information is to correct error. Y. 
think we have met Mr. Harrison in the dune 
capacity,—and we are now glad to meet him ; 
the latter. Of all subjects about which thew. 
floating in the public mind errors of all kinds, then 
is none about which more trash is current 
that of the structure and functions of the humap 
body. From the hour when the human infant ;, 
ushered into the world to the hour when the man 
is carried to the grave, (to say nothing of all the 
errors believed about bodies in the grave,) be jy 
subjected to a series of inflictions—now bodily ani 
now mental—not from mere ignorance of }j, 
structure and functions, but from absurd Positive 
opinions as to what these really are. Mr. Harris, 
undertakes to expose some of these fallacies; an 
although he has not done it in a manner. as syste. 
matic as the subject admits, there are few 

not medically educated who will not find a notin 
or two of their own upset in this volume. YW, 
sometimes wonder at the slow progress of gayi. 
tary reform ; but were we for a moment to ¢op. 
sider the amount of erroneous opinion that exists 
about the best way of securing health, and the dene 
mass of ignorance that prevails as to the struc. 
ture of the human body, and as to the best mode 
of maintaining its healthy functions, we might 
rather wonder that so much has been done. While 
some of our profoundest Statesmen are presidents 
of homeeopathic and mesmeric hospitals, and be. 
lieve in the perfect purity of Thames water above 
Teddington Lock, we may congratulate ourselves 
that they have passed a Metropolitan Interments 
Bill, or looked into the matter of drainage, at all, 
The wonder is, not that there is still such horrid 
effluvia given off from Battersea fields,—but that 
we have any prospect of abolishing Smithfield or 
any other nuisance whatever. 

Kinesipathy. By A. Georgii.—Medicina Me. 
chanica. By John W. F. Blundell, M.D.—Thk 
Cure of Disease by Movements. By M. Roth, M.D, 
—The tendency of the human mind to generalize, 
and to substitute hypothesis where the facts offered 
to it have been too few for a true theory, has nowhere 
a better illustration than in the history of medicine, 
Impatient of the tremendous gulf that has yawned 
between him and a true theory of disease, the 
medical practitioner has ever been ready to bridge 
over his difficulty with the most gratuitous assump- 
tions. Starting from some basis of truth, he has 
built up his airy fabric of speculation only to be 
upset by a more ingenious or a less scrupulous 
speculator. All the quackeries of our time may 
be reduced to these elements. What are the pre- 
tensions of hydropathy, mesmerism, homceopathy, 
isopathy, and the hundred other fashionable 
quackeries of the day, but forms of the most 
general possible hypothesis based on the smallest 
number of facts? That cold water is a valuable 
remedy, is a fact as old as the hills,—and it has 
been pressed into the service of a universal remedy 
for all human ills. That diseases are frequently 
dependent on mental causes is also well known,— 
and the fact becomes the basis of a scheme to cure 
all morbid states of the body by mesmeric sleep. 
In the volumes before us we have the well-known 
fact, that exercise is a valuable remedial agent, 
pressed into the service of a new system by which 
all diseases are to be cured by mechanical move- 
ments of the body. Nor are these the first an- 
nouncements of the theory. This wonderful system 
has its founder and its disciples; and we are told, 
that it is gradually making its way to redeem the 
world from its medical errors. Each system follows 
the same course. Commencing in obscurity, it ob- 
tains a little notoriety,—and then sinks into ob- 
livion. We cannot promise a better fate for “Me 
dicina Mechanica” or ‘“ Kinesipathy”:—nay, as its 
defects are more obvious than those of many pre- 
vious systems, it will probably be forgotten sooner 
than any. 

A History of Epidemic Pestilences. By Edward 
Bascombe, M.D.—This book will be found useful 
as a work of reference, as it contains a notice of all 
the most remarkable pestilences that have occurred 
from 1495 years before the birth of our Saviour to 
1848. Of course, ina small octavo volume it would 
have been impossible to furnish any great amount 
of details ;—yet, by a condensed method of expres- 
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sion, Dr. Bascombe has to supply a large 
amount of information in a short space. e work 
concludes with some general remarks on the nature, 
causes, and prophylaxis of pestilential diseases, — 
in which the writer has discussed the vexed ques- 
tion of contagion as a source of these terrible visit- 
ations. In these chapters we do not find that he 
has contributed anything new to our knowledge, 
—_nor has he made use of that recent scientific 
research which offers some important elements by 
means of which the questions connected with the 
rise and spread of epidemic diseases can alone be 
solved. In the chapter on the mode of preventing 
disease there are some pertinent remarks on such 
causes of disease in our large towns as want of 
yentilation and of drainage, intra-mural interments, 
and imperfect supplies of water. These should be 
read by all who are anxious to shun the terrible 
yisitations to give an account of which is the great 
abject of this book. 

‘Annals of Anatomy and Physiology. Conducted 
by John Goodsir. No. IIl.—We are glad to re- 
ceive a second number of this very valuable publi- 
cation. We have no journal devoted especially to 
the sciences of anatomy and physiology, and yet 

ps few departments of human knowledge are 
making more rapid advances. In no medical school 
are these sciences cultivated with more assiduity 
than in Edinburgh ; and the name of Prof. Good- 
sir as editor is sufficient to guarantee that the 
test pains will be taken to present new and 
valuable matter to the public. The present num- 
ber has, in addition to the conclusion of two papers 
—one on the Spleen and the other on the Tongue 
—papers by Prof. Kélliker, Dr. Dobie, and Mr. 
Yaglas. They are all original, and of a high order 
of merit. 

Lectures on the German Mineral Waters. By 
Sigismund Sutro, M.D. — Of all the agreeable 
ways of getting cured of a chronic disease, the 
most agreeable is the drinking a mineral water :— 
not, however, served behind a druggist’s counter 
in Regent Street, according to an artificial pre- 
sription,—or even in a bottled form direct from the 
spring, —but taken genuine as it comes flowing from 
the bowels of the earth in some delicious German 
valley, where the atmosphere is pure, the scene 
charming, the society cheerful, and the living suc 
asis to be got only at a German watering-place. 
We hardly need Dr. Sigismund Sutro’s assurance 
of the curative value of mineral waters under these 
circumstances, We believe that, in spite of the 
abuse that has been heaped upon them, this in- 
stinctive feeling of their value has led to the patron- 
age which they have received in time past, and are 
likely to receive in time to come. e will not 
now stop to inquire whether it is the water, its 
contents, the air, or the change which does the good, 
--we will take for granted that the good is done ; 
and as every one who is in search of this good will 
find an intelligent guide better than a stupid one, 
orthan none at all, we can recommend Dr. Sigis- 
mund Sutro’s book. We do not believe all the 
flattering things which he says of the Spas of Ger- 
many. We cannot imagine that iron at Pyrmont 
and chloride of sodium at Aix are different things 
from what they are in Cheapside; but we do be- 
lieve that there are some waters good for one thing 
and some for another,—that some are situated in 
istricts more adapted for one disease than another. 
Hence, we recommend Dr. Sutro’s book to all 
Practitioners wishing to prescribe Spas to their 
patients. 
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ON THE TAMINO. 
A Thought in Switzerland. 
Tue Alp said, “ Tarry, thou hast lost thy way;” 
The Stream “I will go on !"—The Rock again, 
“Stand back, I tell thee !’—Roared the Stream 


amain 
“T tell thee, let me through !”—Anon, the day 
Grew midnight: no moon rose :—The Stream, they 


say 

Called, and was echoed by his kinsman Rain, 

Who came in flood. With manya rent and strain, 
They cleft the mountain thorough : and their spray 

Laughed in the valley's lap when Morning shone, 
As down they ran to greet the Monarch Rhine.— 

O wild hill-brook that hast such marvels done, 
How weak is Man’s command o’er plumb and line 

E’en in his master craft, compared with thine, 
Helped by the clouds that have their fountains near 


the Sun ! 
H. F.C. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Report of the Select Committee. 


THERE is so much anxiety respecting the pro- 
posed New Charter, that you will perhaps permit 
a Graduate, as one of those who are chiefly inter- 
ested, to offer some observations upon it through 
your columns. I do not desire to discuss at large 
all the data and recommendations of the Report. 
With the data I fear that there is very little in 
which I can agree; but the recommendations are 
such that, although we cannot accept them, nor 
do I believe the Senate will wish us to accept 
them, entirely as they stand, yet they reduce our 
controversy to one issue. If the Senate will accept 
our main principle,—that we are to have a Convo- 
cation,—we may accept their modifications of its 
— and so far the Report may be adopted on 

th sides. The only remaining question is—of 
whom Convocation is to consist. 

In March last it came to be understood that the 
Senate and the Graduates were anxious to dispose 
of the question to their common satisfaction ; and 
after some unofficial interviews, in which each 
party appeared conscientiously anxious to meet the 
views of the other, we formally submitted to the 
Senate as the basis of the New Charter, that all 
Graduates should be admitted by it into the Cor- 
porate Body of the University, (which now consists 
only of the thirty-eight members of the Senate),— 
and should, when of a certain standing, be admit- 
ted into a Convocation, and invested with the right 
of general self-government, of recording their col- 
lective opinion upon any subject, and of submitting 
to the Crown, as vacancies in the Senate required 
filling up, lists of nominees from whom a propor- 
tion should be taken. The opinion of Convocation 
was not to be legally binding upon the Senate, 
except in case of the surrender or acceptance of 
a charter. 

The Report of the Select Committee proposes to 
modify this plan by confining Convocation to the 
M.A.’s, Scholars, senior half of the M.D.’s, and 
fifty senior Graduates in Laws,—who are to meet 
twice a year only (unless summoned by the Senate), 
with power to adjourn once. Instead of giving to 
us any part in the nomination of the Senate, it 





proposes to leave that matter still in the hands of 
the Secretary of State, suggesting to him the pro- 
priety of from time to time nominating Graduates, 
and of appointing three forthwith. 

The essential distinction between these two 
schemes is, that instead of admitting into Convo- 
cation, as we proposed, all Graduates of sufficient 
standing, the Report makes a selection; and (un- 
intentionally I believe) an extremely confined one. 
Indeed, the numerical result at the commencement 
would be one-third less than was the intention of 
the Select Committee. 

Those who are acquainted with the University 
will understand what I am about to say without 
difficulty,—but to many who are not, and who 
nevertheless interest themselves in its prosperity, 
it may be necessary that I should request them to 
dismiss somewhat largely from their minds the 
notions they may have formed of M.A.’s, M.D.’s, 
L.L.D.’s, &c. from their Oxford or Cambridge re- 
collections. With us the relations of each of these 
to the other, and to the lower degrees in their re- 
spective faculties, present few, if any, points of 
identity with the same relations at the Universities 
last named. It is necessary to urge this; for the 
Report of the Select Committee shows an uncon- 
scious subjection to the fallacy, even while it most 
earnestly argues against the precedent which the 
example of those Universities really affords us. 

Assuming the principle of selection to be the 
basis, it ought, I take it, so to be developed as to 
represent each faculty by a due proportion of its 
best men. The actual scheme can be described 
only by negatives of this proposition. It does not 
represent the faculties according to their relative 
proportion, and it does not select their best men to 
represent them. 

The relative proportions of our faculties are as 
follows :—The Graduates in Arts are about two- 
thirds of the whole,—those in Medicine about one- 
third,—and those in Law, I was going to say, the 
remainder. They are not quite one-eighteenth. 
The number of Graduates in more than one faculty 
is not large. According to the Report, the Arts 
faculty is to be represented by the smallest number : 
the proportion of Law Graduates in Convocation 
is to exceed one-third, and nearly half of its mem- 
bers are to be Graduates in Medicine. This, I 
need not say, sets all idea of proportionate repre- 
sentation at defiance. 

But another element enters into the calculation 
which will perhaps surprise our Oxford and Cam- 
bridge friends. Of our Arts Graduates not quite 
one-tenth have reached the degree of Master of 
Arts ; of the Medical Graduates about half are 
Doctors; and of thirty-eight Bachelors of Law, 
five have proceeded to the L.L.D. degree. The 
difference in these results is due to the different 
effect of the regulations as to each faculty upon the 
external position of the probable candidates for its 
higher degrees; and this must be fully understood 
before an accurate judgment can be formed of the 
claims of the Graduates generally to be admitted 
into Convocation. 

The regulations of the Medical faculty approxi- 
mate the most closely to those at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The examination does not certainly cease 
with the M.B. degree; but the candidate is as 
nearly certain of passing the M.D. examination 
three years afterwards as the B.A. elsewhere is of 
becoming M.A. without any examination. The 
proportion of M.D. candidates plucked during 
1839-51, averages only one in sixteen. It bears, 
therefore, more nearly than any other that we have, 
the character of an Honorary Degree. The fact is, 
that the London M.B. is required to pass exami- 
nations, notin one or two, but in all the branches 
of medical practice, unequalled in severity in this 
country, and I believe in the world; and it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to exact more from 
the M.D. He is also stimulated to exertion in 
every branch by the prospect of scholarships, 
medals and honours appropriate to each. The con- 
sequence of this excellent system (which, as to re- 
wards, has been followed very inadequately in the 
other faculties,) has been, that our Medical Gra- 
duates took their position from the very first. The 
annual numbers of their candidates in both degrees 
are so nearly identical with the average upon the 
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whole period that, in the absence of legislative in- 
terference with the profession (upon the effects of 
which we cannot speculate), we appear to have 
sufficient data for calculating the annual increase 
of that faculty, and the proportion of the higher 
and lower d " 

It will be sufficiently presumable after what I 
have said, that the proceeding to or abstaining from 
the M.D. degree arises entirely from professional 
considerations. There are places where an M.D. 
degree can be bought, and not a few of our general 
practitioners prefer remaining M.B.’s, as more 
distinctly showing that theirs is a London diploma. 
It is important to a Consulting Surgeon to show 
that he is not an M.D. at all. So that, in effect, 
as will be seen on examining the Calendar, the 
‘*fifty Senior M.D.’s” proposed to be admitted by 
the Report do not necessarily represent either the 
seniority or the distinction of that Faculty. Many 
of the fifty undoubtedly have both :—there certainly 
are some who have neither, who are by this process 
preferred to others who have obtained high public 
reputation. I need not state it as an essential 
point of policy that no Graduate’s professional 
interests should be a bar to his seat in Convocation ; 
and I must add my belief that this particular 
arrangement will be objected to by the whole 
Medical Faculty,—and certainly will not be sup- 
ported against them by either of the others. 

With respect to the Law Faculty the arrange- 
ments are of just the opposite character. The 
examinations for the L.L.D. degree and for the 
L.L.B. honours are both severe: for the mere 
L.L.B. they are very generally considered inade- 
quate. Only one in twenty of the candidates are 
plucked. For the L.L.D. one in three have failed. 
It happens, too, that the favour which the Report 
shows to this Faculty exclusively, of admitting its 
lower degrees, will bring into Convocation a large 
proportion of second class men, and of men who 
have not been required (according to the present 
excellent regulation) to take a B.A. degree. We 
requested the Senate to permit us to communicate 
with the Select Committee before they presented 
their Report. Had our request been granted, we 
could have freed them from difficulties which 
appear in almost every part of it, and in none more 
than in this. I make no observation on the pro- 
vision confining the Law Graduates in Convocation 
to fifty,—for I really do not understand it. 

There is a peculiarity in the Arts Faculty to 
which neither the framers of the Regulations nor 
the Select Committee appear to have been alive. 
In Law and in Medicine the studies for graduation 
are so nearly identical with those required for 
professional success, that a candidate need be in- 
fluenced only by his personal feeling of competence. 
It is not so in Arts, The B.A. degree is taken at 
that period of life at which men mostly enter upon 
their future career. To take the M.A., which 
many B.A.’s could do readily if they might compete 
at once, they must wait two years longer, and must 
certainly keep up their reading during the greater 
part of the interval. They must sacrifice to it two 
of the most important years of their life. The 
object of the framers of the Curriculum was evi- 
dently that the M.A. should not be a nominal 
degree,—and in this they have succeeded. The 
M.A. is not with us, as the member of Convocation 
is at Oxford or Cambridge, a B.A. of three years 
standing. He is a B.A. who has studied two years 
longer than an ordinary B.A., and is then com- 
petent to go out in honours. He might be supposed 
a superior man to the B.A. in honours, having had 
his mind longer saturated with the common studies; 
but there is this counter-consideration,—that the 
B.A. in honours has during the same period been 
devoting his mind to other studies not less fitted 
to strengthen its faculties. When, therefore, the 
Select Committee say that ‘“‘no one capable of 
taking the degree of M.A. would be excluded” 
they are not only widely in error in the fact, but 
they proceed upon a false principle. They do, and 
they will, exclude all those competent men who 
have not actually taken it and who cannot now 
return from their professional studies to those which 
would enable them to compete with success. They 
exclude also a considerable class of Graduates who 


have continued those studies in connexion with ! 





tutorial duties, but who as a question of sheer 
livelihood dare not risk a defeat in an examination 
of this kind in competition probably with their 
own pupils. And the practical assumption of this 
arrangement is, that in Arts—the faculty which an 
Oxford or a Cambridge man would be apt to look 
upon as the peculiar faculty of a University—more 
is to be required from the Graduate as his title of 
admission to Convocation than in either of the 
other faculties. 

It is hardly worth while to allude to the Scholar- 
ships. But six members annually at the utmost 
can be thus added to Convocation, and these, for 
the most part, find entrance in other characters. 
But a Scholarship may be obtained at the age of 
eighteen,—and it will scarcely be contended that 
an ordinary B.A. of (say) ten years standing is less 
likely to be useful in Convocation than one of 
these youngsters. 

For brevity’s sake, I have compressed these 
remarks so much that their bearing may not always 
strike on a first perusal. But I think they must 
satisfy any one that the proposed composition of 
Convocation has not been duly considered. I en- 
tirely exonerate the Select Committee from blame 
in the matter. Four of them, Lord Monteagle, 
Sir James Graham, Mr. Grote, and Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis, are newly appointed Senators, and have no 
personal knowledge of the facts to which I have 
referred. Lord Burlington, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Dr. Arnott, and Mr. Senior may fairly plead other 
claims upon their time and our gratitude. But I do 
blame those who placed them under restrictions 
which, precluding the use of our private information, 
have necessitated this public criticism of their well- 
intentioned but unhappily devised proposal. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that as a selection 
must have something arbitrary in its details, any 
modification of the above would be open to equally 
fatal objections. But this is not so. If the Senate 
must have a selection, and willconsent to begin with 
a number large enough to work with—which 150 
really is not—expanding in some answering pro- 
portion to our annual increase, representing each 
faculty with some regard to its present numbers, 
and leaving future representation to future deve- 
lopement—according all honour, if they so please 
it, to distinction, but not ignoring the experience 
of seniority—and such that every Graduate may 
feel that Convocation will be open to himself, not 
at once perhaps, but at some practically available 
period of his life,—(and I know not what other 
conditions will enable us to say that Convocation 
really represents the opinions of the Graduates)—if 
the Senate is prepared for this, there is no doubt 
the thing can be done. But before we enter into 
the details of such an arrangement there ought 
surely to be some common understanding as to 
what it is that weare about? At present, so far from 
the Senate being prepared to improve the Convo- 
cation as I am suggesting, the tale everywhere is 
that the whole thing is at the eleventh hour to be 
hotly opposed, and that it is by no means certain 
that the Report will be adopted at all by the Senate. 

The rumour may be exaggerated, but there are 
too many indications of a severe struggle. Yet 
what is it—taken at its utmost—that the Graduates 
desire? It is simply to be admitted on their good 
behaviour. They ask for no power which they 
have not already obtained. By four years’ good 
conduct out of the University they have won a 
position from which nothing but misconduct can 
now dislodge them. Self-organized on the simplest 

is—on a plan which has accorded the same voice 
to men of every variety of age, standing, and dis- 
tinction—their moderation has won for them the 
respect of the Senate and the adhesion of the Col- 
leges. They ask only that this honourable position 
may be recognized as legal. To the opinion of the 
Select Committee that the admission of our whole 
body when of sufficient standing “‘ would not be 
likely to be beneficial,” I respectfully oppose the 
history of our behaviour,— appearing to some 
extent on their own minutes,—for the last four 
years.—I am, &c., 

A GRADUATE (BUT NOT YET A MEMBER) OF 
THE University or Lonpon. 








SYLLOGISM AS EXTENSIVE AND AS 
HENSIVE. COMPRE. 


THERE are two points in logic which seem to m 
80 essential to the completeness and generalness of 
the doctrine although overlooked by most recey: 
speculators, that I trust you will suffer me yer, 
briefly to show their force and bearing, and | 
shall pack what I have to say as close together a; 
I can. 

Mr. De Morgan adopts the old Aristotelic logic. 
but he adds to it (‘Formal Logic,’ p. 141) ty 
doctrine of numerically definite syllogism, that jx 
where we know the exact numerousness of the 
classes we deal with, as, for instance, that there 
are fifteen common law judges; and he shoys 
many consequences not recognized by the Ar. 
stotelians to be good. But as we rarely know the 
numerousness of a class, it is a kind of syllogin 
which we would use, as I understand him to aay 
“if we were a step or two higher in the scale of 
creation.” 

There is, however, a more general way of view. 
ing this matter which contains these two 
as species under it. It is that of considering the 
quantity of a term in a proposition as a proportion 
or vulgar fraction, and to my mind this gives t 
the doctrine of logical extension its greatest pre. 
cision and highest generalization. 

It is clear enough to ordinary sense that this 
word “‘ All,” is not a whit different in meaning 


from the arithmetical fractions s or > or the al- 
gebraic “, for four fourths of a number of things 


is the same as all of them. 
It is equally clear to ordinary sense that it 
cannot be a whit more logical to allege a thing ty 


be true of = things than of ; or of ; things,—in 


short, that the thought of : or All animals have 


blood in veins, is not more peculiarly under the 
view of the logicians than the saying that | or 


one fourth are carnivorous. 

The word ‘‘ None” or “No” is equally plainly 
-. So that there is a gradual passage from 
“A= - =a divided by a, to “ None”=- 
= zero. 


All this is definite quantity. 

Tt is equally plain that the word “Some” e:- 
presses an unknown or undetermined proportion, 
and is the same as = or = or = where & and: 
are unknown quantities. Indefinite quantity. 

There is again indefinite quantity within definite 


limits,—not more than @ not less than 5 but in- 
definite within these bounds. 

It is now settled that quantity is an affection «i 
the term rather than of the proposition ; the mb- 
ject has one quantity, the predicate another, inte 
pendent on it; thus the abstract and general & 


o4: - @ 
pression of an affirmative proposition is ro 


¢ 
<B, or more compactly written thus, At=7h 


So that when, for example, b is equal to a, and d 
equal to 2c, it will mean no other than all Ais 
one half B. 
: ‘ 0 0 
So No A is B, will be A> =7 
# 2 © + deb. 
3= b = qee and for indeé 
nite within definite bounds, where © is the lea 


B; and 


is B, A <B, or A 


, 
a 


and a 


the greatest limit, A 


From this follows very easily the general a 
abstract form of affirmative syllogism. 
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where B is middle and A and C extremes, or the 
conclusion may perhaps better show the m i 


thus 
a gft+de-df_g  edtef—df 

AZx a x = Cc 
or if the second and third fractions in the premises 
be supposed beforehand brought to the same deno- 
minator as d=f, and the first and second, as well 
as the third and fourth, in separate pairs to the 
same numerator as a=c and e=g, the form is very 
simple. 

In this the conclusion is given in the lowest 
limit of the quantity. C can be predicated of no 
fewer, but it may of more A’s. It is no hard thing 
to give the greater limit, and given under this 
latter form the negative syllogism will be found 
comprised in it. The whole syllogism, with pre- 
mises and conclusion in their highest and lowest 
limits, may thus be given in one form,—but I pro- 
mised to compress. 

Thus the mystical All and Some of the logicians, 
zac, omne, &c., are no more after all than the vulgar 
fractions which every village schoolboy scratches 
painfully upon his slate. 

Our aim in all science is to express the general 
in its highest abstractness and generalness and 
simplicity, and altogether apart from its after uses, 
to see the fair face of nature even if we gain 
nothing else thereby; and as common algebra is 
the abstract doctrine of numerical among other 
kinds of proportion, the algebraic is the only 
lawful expression of logical quantity in the ab- 
stract. 

Thus every objection to the introduction into 
logic of algebraic quantities is nugatory, and at 
once got rid of by the simple fact that we have no 
other way of expressing our thoughts. No com- 
bination of lines or figures can ever effect this. 
Every line has a certain length and stands in some 
definite proportion to some other ; a line represents 
then one given proportion or logical quantity by 
way of analogy, and this ostensive geometric way 
bears the same relation to the algebraic as a pic- 
ture of Socrates to the word man. 

Now, as to syllogism in the point of view of the 
comprehension of terms. When, in the year 1847, 


I wrote to youa letter which Mr. De Morgan was to a constitutional one. 
kind enough to reprint at the end of his book on | second premise is mixed :—but I class the mixed 
Formal Logic, I very briefly, at the end of that | with the accidental or synthetic, as sharing their 
| weakness, 


letter, objected to Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine 
of syllogism in comprehension, that it seemed to 
me to be wholly overthrown by distinguishing the 
analytic from the synthetic, or the explicative from 
the ampliative proposition. 

Leibnitz thought the syllogism concluded com- 
prehensively :—as, if the notion Dane includes the 
notion man, and the notion man includes the notion 
animal, then the notion Dane includes that of 
animal. 

Sir William Hamilton, seemingly with the coun- 
tenance of Aristotle (Hamilton’s ‘ Reid,’ p. 684, 
note), adopted this view; and possibly of set pur- 
pose—possibly, too, on sufficient grounds—taught 
the system absolutely, that in every proposition 
the subject contains the predicate; and hence, that 
the syllogism proceeds in the whole of comprehen- 
sion equally as in that of extension. The gift of 
quantity to the predicate had abolished so far the 
distinction of subject and predicate ; and so Sir 
William Hamilton founded his distinction of figures 
on the comprehensive relation. 

This depended on the not perceiving, or else 
deliberately rejecting, the synthetic form of pro- 
position. 

Mr. Thomson has introduced into his later 
edition the distinction of analytic and synthetic ; 
but, what seems to me marvellous for so able a 
man, thinks it to depend on the extent of our 

ledge. 
_In effect, the two terms of an affirmative propo- 
sition stand to each other in the relation either of 


cific, and it is analytic ; the latter is an immediate 
relation of part to the genus and difference 
being independent parts of the specific notion, and 
it is synthetic. Some logicians in this respect 
divided propositions into essential=analytic, acci- 
dental = synthetic, and mixed. 

It is clear, then, that in the synthetic or acci- 
dental the subject does not contain the predicate 
nor the predicate the subject. And in the case of 
syllogisms with one or both premises synthetic, it 
seems to follow that,— 

1. The general rule of Leibnitz and Sir William 
Hamilton here fails. 

2. As there is no distinction here of a subject 
containing and predicate contained, Sir William 
Hamilton’s rule of figure here fails, and such syl- 
logisms will be unfigured.—(Compare note by Sir 
William Hamilton, p. 153 of Mr. Bayne’s Essay, 
and at p. 616 of the ‘Discussions,’ where Sir 
William Hamilton has given, in 1850, a more 
matured doctrine than what he taught in 1847.) 

Looking at the syllogism in this way, we have 
several distinct kinds, according as one or both of 
the premises are analytic or synthetic,—and so too 
with the conclusion. 

But there are four chief forms which I wish to 
distinguish. The first, where the premises are 
both analytic, and the middle once containing 
once contained in the relation of comprehen- 
sion, it is a mere syllogism of definition and 
division. The second, where one premise only 
is analytic, and the middle once contained, it is 
the deductive strictly so called. The third, where 
one premise only is analytic, and the middle once 
containing, it is the inductive strictly so called. 
The fourth, where both premises are synthetic, it 
is the traductive. The two kinds where the pre- 
mises are analytic, but the middle twice containing 
or twice contained, I leave innominate. Thus we 
have— 

1. The defining and dividing syllogism; 
2. The deductive syllogism; 
3. The inductive syllogism; 
4. The traductive syllogism; 
as the chief forms. 

Syllogisms of the traductive form every school- 
| boy uses :—as, for instance, the Greek States were 
| tumultuous—the Greek States were the ancient 
| republics, these then were tumultuous. This is 
| neither induction nor deduction, but passes trans 
| across from a geographical classification of States 
Strictly speaking, the 





JAMES Brown. 

Harcourt Buildings, June, 1852. 

Will you suffer me to add as P.S. what is a 
seeming contradiction in the doctrine of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, even as it stands in his note to 
Mr. Bayne’s book ? 

His main rule is, that the quantity annexed to 
aterm in thought should be expressed in language. 

In the scheme of valid moods of the first figure, 
given at p. 76 of Mr. Bayne’s Essay, and re- 
affirmed by reference in the note—the same as 
Mr. Thomson has given it in his book—all the 
propositions are analytic. At p. 69 the predicate 
is alleged to be contained in the subject. At 
p. 151 the thick end of the joining line is said to 
denote the subject, the thin predicate. 

I count no less than eighteen of these thirty-six 
affirmative propositions in which there is a parti- 
cular subject. 

But it is clear that as an imperious law of 
thought the genus cannot but be predicated uni- 
versally of the species. It isan old rule. Those 
eighteen propositions, then, express overtly what 
cannot by any possibility be thought implicitly :— 
and there are no less than eight out of the twelve 
moods invalid. 

It is only in the synthetic proposition that the 
two terms can have all quantities. 

The immense influence of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s learning and capacity in these studies will 
excuse my thus insisting on what seems to me 
an oversight: for even if all that I have said 





genus and species or genus and difference. The 
: is an immediate relation of whole and part, | 
masmuch as the generic notion is part of the spe- 


i 





hitherto be mistake, it may possibly give occasion 
to a clearer exposition. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Berlin. 
The Royal Library of Berlin. 

Tue librarian of the Royal Library here has just 
published an interesting statement concerning 
the relative condition of the collection under his 
charge in 1846 and in 1850,—and I will endeavour 
to give you an abstract of the most interesting 
points. 

Increase of the Library.—In 1844 the King 
granted 10,000 thalers yearly for the purchase and 
binding of books, manuscripts, engravings, and 
magazines,-—besides making an extra grant of 500 
thalers a year for five years for the musical ion 
of the library. But in addition to these, he has 
made several “extraordinary grants.” The other 
sources of increase have been, the required copies 
of every book published in Prussia, and the presents 
from various Governments and from private per- 
sons. From all these sources the following acqui- 
sitions have been derived.—l. Printed Works 
In the five years between 1846 and 1850, 13,948 
works have been bought in all portions of the 
world, at an expense of 33,833 thalers, 3,324 
works printed in the Prussian kingdom have been 
received; besides a very large ber of pamphlets, 
programmes of gymnasia and universities, sermons, 
speeches, &c. &c.,—which latter have been pro- 
perly arranged and bound. Of the gymnasial pro- 
grammes alone 370 were received in the last two 
years,— while those of the universities amounted to 
600. Among the extraordinary acquisitions are, 
the four libraries of Bledow of Berlin, of Count 
Mejan of Munich, of Von Liano of Neuwied, and of 
Von Meusebach of Potsdam. The first-named library 
contained 404 books relating to the game of chess; 
while that of the Count Mejan, collected during a 
long life at a great expense, amounted to 14,170 
volumes, particularly rich in classical philology, 
in French and Italian literature, in history, theo- 
logy, and jurisprudence, with a costly collection of 
the earliest printed works. Among the treasures 
of this collection are, copies of ‘ Vita Johannis 
Evangelist’ and ‘Ars Moriendi’ on parchment, 
‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ of 1499, Petrarch, 
1501, with seven miniatures. The library of Von 
Liano contained 921 works, mostly on theological 
subjects and Spanish literature. Von Meusebach’s 
collection amounted to nearly 21,000 works, or 
36,000 volumes,—acknowledged to be the richest 
existing collection of German literature from the 
end of the fifteenth to the nineteenth century, and 
such as could be formed only under the most fortu- 
nate circumstances. The German poets of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
constitute therein 4,515 works,— popular songs 
569,—and sacred songs 1,273 works, &. &c. Be- 
sides these presents, the King has given the only 
existing parchment copy of Frederick the Great's 
works, and a collection of 1,546 Spanish dramas. 
The list of other donors is very long,—and includes 
Governments, institutions, and individuals in every 
part of the world.—2. Magazines. In 1845, 423 
magazines were received, of which 239 were pur- 
chased for 1,161§ thalers and 186 presented. This 
number increased a little in the two following 
years, but decreased in 1848, the year of revolutions, 
to 330,—of which 215 were bought at an expense 
of 1,032 thalers, and 115 gratuitously presented. 
These 330 were divided according to their con- 
tents, thus,—43 were devoted to literature, 19 to 
mathematics and the science of war, 49 to the natu- 
ral sciences, 66 to history, 38 to theology, 27 to 
jurisprudence and politics, 22 to technology, 23 to 
education, and 43 to medicine. In language, 220 
were German and 110 foreign. In Prussia appeared 
119 in German and 1 in Polish; in the rest of 
Germany 79, in German; in Austria 8 in German, 
and 1 in Bohemian; in Switzerland, 9 in German 
and 2 in French; in Russia, 2 in German and 7 in 
French. Among the 110 foreign journals, 50 were 
French, 42 English, 1 each Polish, Bohemian, and 
Spanish, 8 Dutch, 3 Danish, 2 each Swedish and 
Norwegian ;—8 of them in Belgium, 33 in 





France, 33 in England, 8 in the Netherlands, 3 in 
Denmark, 4 in Sweden and Norway, 3 in America, 5 
in Asia, and 1 each in Spain and Australia.—3. Ma- 








suscripis.—The manuscripts, including the costly 
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collection of Sanscrit manuscripts purchased of Sir 
Robert Chambers, have been increased by 1,256 
** numbers,” —meaning that so many numbers have 
been added to the Catalogue :—440 of them were 
bought at an expense of 38,6294 thalers, and 816 
presented. Among the purchases are 160 volumes, 
particularly rich in German history in the time of 
the French rule; the original manuscript of the 
‘ Memoirs of the Margravineof Bayreuth,’ thesister 
of Frederick the Great, the ‘ Registrum Boemundi’ 
and ‘Canones Archiepiscoporum Trevirensium,’ 
<Goethe’s Letters to Knebel,’ the Sanscrit and other 
Oriental manuscripts of A. W. Schlegel, besides 
many others, including some in Birmish, Georgian, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian. Moreover, the King 
presented the philological manuscripts of Frederick 
August Wolfs, the originals of Lessing’s ‘ Emilia Gal- 
lotti’ and of the Brocken scene of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ 
In one parchment brought from Spain a fragment 
of the ninety-eighth book of Livy was discovered. 
—4. Maps.—The collection of maps has been in- 
creased by 290 numbers, of which 71 were pur- 
chased, and the rest presented. In 1849, the 
whole collection amounted to 217 atlases and 972 
maps,—many of them very costly and containing 
many sheets.—5. Likenesses and Engravings.—The 
collection has so much increased that the present 
number of historical portraits is nearly 30,000.— 
6. Music.—The musical portion has been increased 
by about 2,000 volumes; among them, Beethoven’s 
remains, and the collection of Otto Nicolai.—7. 
Autographs.—This part of the collection has re- 
ceived the addition of the entire correspondence 
of F, A. Wolfs with a large number of learned 
men, and of 1,069 autographs from the Meusebach 
library of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
-and nineteenth centuries, including a letter from 
Luther to his wife, and letters of Melancthon, 
Blucher, Gneisenaus, and others.—8. Binding 
Books.—Under this head, 10,243 thalers have been 
expended in the five years. 

Various improvements have been made in the 
library building, having for their object the better 
accommodation of visitors. 

The Cataloguesserve in part for the management 
of the business and in part for a scientific summary 
‘and for thefinding of particular works. The business 
catalogues are so arranged that every day the new 
acquisitions are indicated under continuous num- 
bers, with the name of the person who sold or who 
presented them, the price paid, and for foreign 
books the original price. The day of sending out to 
tthe bookbinder and the position in the alphabetical 
catalogue are also marked; while on the cover of 
every book the number in the business catalogue 
is indicated, so that its whole history can be at 
once ascertained. The scientific catalogues present 
a systematic review of the books as they are ar- 
ranged in the library,—and amount to about 250 
volumes, with school alphabetical registers. The 
great alphabetical catalogue, which presents a 
general alphabetical register of the books, amounts 
to 650 volumes,—but whether it is printed up to 
the present time is not stated. A new scientific 
catalogue begun in 1844 has so far advanced that 
about 200,000 works are marked on strips of 
paper, a great portion of which are arranged, and 

23 volumes of catalogue are completed. This 
catalogue presents the books in a scientific order, — 
their form being shown in the column on the right 
of the title in which the number of the book is 
given. The numbers are printed on the backs 
of the books. A combination of letters from A, 
Aa, &c. to Zz and of figures from 1 to 9999 
affords the means of marking 6,500,000 works, 
from A 1 to Zz 9999. As these numbers are divided 
according to the presentgnd probable future pro- 
portions among the different divisions, the object 
As accomplished of giving to every book a fixed 


198, &c. :—but where great acquisitions may be 
expected, they leap over hundreds and thousands, 
—as, between the History of Pennsylvania and 
that of Virginia. 
Dr. Pertz thinks that the Catalogue should not 
be printed, because the constant additions would 
render it imperfect and require constant supple- 
ments, and the money can be better spent in 
adding to the library; but the catalogue of manu- 
scripts is to be printed, and that of the Oriental 
portion is ready for the press. 
Use of the Library.—Under this head, the report 
presumes an acquaintance with the rules:—which, 
however, it may not be amiss to recall. Every 
practising physician, jurist, or preacher, every pro- 
fessor, teacher and Government officer, and every 
student in the university, has free use of the books 
as a matter of right. As for other persons, 
the use of the books in the building is also freely 
given to every one,—to the street labourer who 
spends an hour in looking over a book of engray- 
ings as well as to the learned man who devotes 
many hours to the study of a Greek or a Sanscrit 
root; but if they desire to take books away, they 
must receive a certificate from some one known 
or already receiving books, guaranteeing their safe 
return. Thereading-room, where books are brought 
for consultation, is open every day from nine 
o'clock till four, the newspaper-room from ten till 
two, and books are lent from nine till twelve. To 
receive a book for reading in the library you must 
ut a note thereof into a box ;—and if this is done 
fore nine o'clock, the book is ready at eleven, 
if after nine at two. Notes for books to be taken 
home must be deposited before nine to have them 
the same day. Under these rules the daily number 
of works used in and out of the building amounts 
to 300 given out and as many returned, which 
gives a total number of 90,000 works a year both 
going out and coming in. The number of works 
lent out of the building amounted in the five years 
to 170,780; which were divided as follows :—in 
1845, 30,499,—in 1846, 34,520,—1847, 32,560,— 
1848, 20,123,—1849, 25,730,—1850, 26,825. The 
year 1848 shows 943 departing and only 596 new 
regular borrowers. 

But there is another way in which the books 
are used.—Any one desiring a rare book only 
to be found in the library here, can receive it, free 
by post, on his simple application, if he is known 
or occupies an official station; otherwise, he must 
enclose a certificate from some one so known, or 
from a library to which he already has access. 
This mode of borrowing is of course employed in 
comparatively few cases; but in the five years the 
number of works sent out of the city amounted 
to 2,175. 

These are the principal facts contained in the 
statement of Dr. Pertz;—which is one of great 
interest, and presents an example that I would 
venture to suggest should be more generally fol- 
lowed by the librarians of Europe,—who, however 
generally they make reports, seldom publish them 
in an accessible form. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have received the following from Mrs, 
Green.—‘‘ Absence from town must be my apo- 
logy for not earlier noticing your remarks and 
those of your Correspondents, relative to the 
closing career of James IV. of Scotland. My au- 
thority, given in a foot note, is derived from 
‘ Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland,’ a work compiled 
with much care and some research. The passage 


is as follows :— 

***Some time ago was found at Home Castle the remains 
of a bodyin an ox hide; it had an iron chain round the 
loins, and was therefore supposed to have been James IV., 
who was well known to wear an iron chain round his loins 
by way of penance for having been accessory to his father’s 





and easily found designation, and yet the library 
can increase to twelve times its present size with- 
out disturbing the strictly scientific arrangement 
of the books, or without any trouble being caused 
by changes in the building or by the entire removal 
of the library to another building. It will be 
understood, that where the library contains all the 
works of a sort which can be expected,—as for in- 
stance, ten succeeding editions of. a novel writer,— 
the numbers proceed regularly,—as, Xp 197, Xp 


death; he moreover constantly added a link to this chain 
every year. His being found in Home Castle is thus ac- 
counted for: at the battle of Flodden the Earl of Home, 
| with his troops, kept aloof: when, it is said, the King 
| escaping to him, much wounded, threatened to call him to 

a severe account for being one of the causes of the loss of 

the battle. The Earl, dreading the King’s resentment, is 
' said to have murdered him and buried him privately in 
| Home Castle.’ — Grose's Antiquities of Scotland, 4to., Lon- 

don, 1791, vol. ii. p. 232, note. 
|—I have no authority beyond this; but the 


minor details but uniform in their testimony of 
the chain-bound skeleton being discovered in’ the 
neighbourhood, when connected with the strong 
suspicions in existence at the time of the King’s 
death that there had been foul play on the part 
of Lord Home, seem to me to afford strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of the King’s murder. The 
notice by your Correspondent of last week I have 
perused with great interest, and I think his theory 
affords the most plausible solution of the discre- 
pancies of tradition which has been propounded, 
As I am anxious for the elucidation of historic 
truth rather than the defence of any favourite 
theory, I shall gladly hail any information on the 
point, whether it coincide with or oppose my own 
particular view; but I fear that no evidence posi. 
tively decisive on this vexrata questio can now be 
expected to arise. Iam, &c. 

Mary ANNE EVERETT GREEN.” 
“ 7, Upper Gower Street, July 26.” 
A Correspondent has sent us a long letter in 
recommendation of Lord Shaftesbury’s ‘ Juvenile 
Pauper Emigration Bill,’ as a step towards the 
fulfilment of a suggestion of our own [Athen. 1196) 
for the removal of poor and industrious persons to 
our colonial settlements. This bill seems likely to 
meet some of the requirements of the case—though 
not all. The objects of its action belong to the 
classes which exist in the old country as burthens 
on society,—but which in the new world form an 
active and integral part of society itself. Here, 
they live in enforced idleness, in streets, in work- 
houses, and in jails :—there, the demand/for labour 
is so great, the remuneration for it so high, that 
want of work argues in nearly all cases want of 
will. A Government having at its disposal waste 
lands larger in extent than the whole of Europe 
can scarcely be considered to have done its duty 
when it has passed a bill like the one under con- 
sideration. It should adopt a larger and deeper 
measure. It should call some part of its fleets 
from their stations—empty the wards of work- 
houses and board rooms into these vessels—and 
transfer the cargoes to the land which is waiting 
for them beyond seas. In this way it would be 
possible to turn papers into useful members of 
the public body—vagrants into respectable labour- 
ers and artizans. Instead of committing beggars 
to the House of Correction, a wise and paternal 
ruler would rather seek to convey them to a land 
where beggary is unknown. But men in office 
object to such a course—first, because it would be 
a novelty to do so,—and, secondly, on account of 
the expense. To the first objection we would an- 
swer, that every good thing was once new, and 
that a great many old things have their age for 
one of their worst vices,—to the second, that the 
first cost is all. Fifteen pounds carries a man to 
Australia :—the sum is known, definite, final. But 
the pauper retained in England will cost society 
many times that amount. Police, prisons, work- 
houses, all require money. Every grown-up man 
pays a pound a year in the shape of poor’s rate 
to support a system which might be in great part 
abolished were Government to adopt a really na- 
tional scheme of emigration.—In the mean time, 
while hoping for a measure more adequate to the 
necessities of the case we are glad to have such 
instalments of policy as Lord Shaftesbury’s bill 
presents. 

We are glad to learn that Sheffield is about 
take the lead in that series of local and depart- 
mental Exhibitions of Industrial Art which was 
sure to result from the recent encyclopedic de- 
monstration in Hyde Park. The impulse, as 
we understand, has been given by the Council 
of the School of Design in that town; and 
the support of the new Department of Practical 
Art at Marlborough House has been secured by its 
originators. The rest remains with the people 
themselves. The object is, to produce a gran 
display of metal work in all its branches, and in 
every stage and process of the manufacture from 
the crude ore to the finished article ; includ- 
ing, not only the staple produce of the Shef- 
field forges, but those of rival towns, and such 
other objects of the highest art as may serve to 
illustrate the manufacture and excite the manu- 
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of design, modelling and chasing—the swords, 

caps, stands, and caskets — now ae at 

Marlborough House will be placed at the di 

ofthe Council. Other contributions, such as those 

which drew daily crowds to the Society of Arts in 

1850, arealso expected ; as well as collections of Paris 

pronzes and various metal work from Vienna and 

other Continental cities. The scheme promises 
well,—and, as was to be expected, it has united 
all suffrages in its favour at Sheffield. If con- 
ducted with spirit and liberality, such a gather- 
ing of the results of skill and labour will be an 
event for the town and for its trade—will furnish 

a great practical lesson to the masters and artisans 

incutlery—and will illustrate the genius and energy 

of Sheffield in the eyes of Europe. 

The idea has been suggested of getting up, in 
connexion with the scientific demonstration about 
to take place at Belfast, an exhibition of Irish anti- 
quities,—consisting of such specimens as can be 
obtained from local possessors of warlike weapons, 
armour, and dress of the purer Celtic, the Norman, 
and the early English periods of our history ; of 
ornaments of gold, silver, and bronze; of ancient 
seals and impressions of seals, domestic utensils, 
whether of wood, stone, or metal, and articles of 
furniture generally ; of ancient musical instruments 
—of which there are curious kinds in Ireland,— 
old maps, pictures and plans of old buildings, 
drawings of antiques, portraits of men remarkable 
in Irish history, coins found in Ireland at and of 
various periods; of rare books relating to the 
country, old deeds and manuscripts, and ecclesias- 
tical antiquities. The local committee, in pur- 
suance of this idea, have addressed a circular to 
such persons as it is supposed may be able and 
willing to assist in its practical realization, promis- 
ing to devote a separate apartment to such relics 
as may be intrusted to their care by the owners, 
and to take every possible precaution for their safe 
ony and return. Should this appeal meet with 
a ly response, there can be no doubt that 
the room of Irish antiquities will be an additional 
attraction in + ees at Belfast :—offering not 
only a curious illustration of the past history of 
the island, but also a series of instructive contrasts 
and comments on the present state of science as 
developed in the various sections of the British 
Association. 

On Saturday last the submarine telegraph—the 
“final fetter,” or the ‘‘cable of concord,” as it is 
variously called—was completed between Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee, and the wires are now in 
we, The strength of the cord was accidentally 
put toa severe and satisfactory test while the work 
of “paying out” was going on: for when the men 
raised a part of the sunk cable to connect it with 
that on board, they brought up a large anchor, 
covered with shells and sea-weed, and supposed to 
have been at the bottom of the sea at least a cen- 
tury.—While on the subject of marine telegraphs, 
we may add that the cables for the new lines to 
— and Holland are in rapid progress of being 

e at the various workshops, and it is believed 
they will be ready for laying in a few weeks. These 
tew lines are to connect Dover with Ostend, and 
Harwich with some point on the Dutch coast. 

A notice from the General Post Office announces 
that from the Ist of August next all letters and 
packets addressed to places within the limits of the 
metropolitan post district must be stamped or un- 
paid,—money not being receivable at the offices. 
This is understood to be preparatory to the adoption 
of the same plan throughout the kingdom,—not 
only because it was a part of the original scheme 
of the postage reform, which will approach thus 
much nearer to completion, but because it is ren- 
dered necessary by the extraordinary increase of 
business in the offices. 

From Frankfort, we hear that the Germanic 
Diet has voted a sum of 3,500. as a national reward 
to the inventors of gun-cotton. Whether the money 
is bestowed on scientific or on military grounds is 
not stated, but the latter is presumed,—although 
the invention has not been proved to have any 
Practical value in the arts of slaughter. The per- 
verseness of the age is such, that your great royal 
toad to honours and rewards appears to be one the 
tad of which is destruction and death. The in- 


ventor of an explosive compound gains a large 
reward—the discoverer of a healing agent receives 
nothing but neglect. Gun-cotton has got its pen- 
sion (on higher grounds than those suggested it 
may have to deserve one):—but we have not yet 
heard of either honour or reward being bestowed 
on the discoverer of the medical uses of chloroform. 
Our system of recompenses has little that is philo- 
sophical, or even reasonable, about it. Salibe is 
covered with monuments to Wellington— but the 
stranger in our streets leoks in vain for the memo- 
rial of a Jenner. 

Speaking of Jenner, we are reminded that there 
was talk a short time ago of organizing a committee 
with a view to some comprehensive appeal to the 
grateful feelings of mankind on behalf of this its 
great benefactor. Surely such a notion when started 
cannot have been abandoned : — the claim in 
this case is so absolute to some permanent and 
emphatic expression of a world’s gratitude. Eng- 
land could not but do herself honour among 
the nations by setting up in the heart of her 
capital some public recognition of the great 
name of Jenner. His was one of those con- 
quests which should have their material records, 
that the moral record may never be forgotten, 
—the conquest over human pain and sorrow in 
one of their most calamitous forms. That record 
is written emphatically in our statistics :— but 
statistics are not popular reading, and are too 
much overlooked. To Jenner's happy genius it 
was given to charm away one of the foulest mon- 
sters that ever made mankind its prey—a monster 
that mangled and deformed those whom it failed 
to devour. To him the human face owes not a 
little of its beauty—to him millions of persons owe, 
or have owed, their very existence. Two genera- 
tions of men have been born since his grand dis- 
covery was made;—in Europe and in America 
alone there have been upwards of five hundred 
millions of births. Of these, it is calculated, on 
the terrible figures of the previous time, that more 
than 10 per cent.—that is, more than five millions 
—would have been swept away by the malignant 
me for which he found the remedy,—while num- 

rless others would have lived incurably disfigured. 
Nearly all these he has been the primary means of 
saving. How many of those who stand on the 
world’s marble pedestals can show a title like this ? 
In Berlin, the anniversary of the day on which 
Jenner tried his first experiment in vaccination is 
held as a festival. Should the project referred to 
above be carried further, we would suggest to 
those concerned in it that the testimonial should 
have the widest possible basis and character. Jen- 
ner’s fame is co-extensive with civilization. France, 
Germany, America, would all probably respond to 
an appeal properly made in such a cause. The 
smallest contributions from each of those who, could 
they be ascertained, owe to him their freedom from 
suffering, deformity, or death, would alone furnish 
funds sufficient to build a score of monuments. 

Such of our readers as are interested in marking 
the progress of the railway system in its task of 
breaking through the barriers which divide rival 
States and uniting the populations of Europe 
as a single household, will be glad to hear that 
after some years of jealous reserve the Govern- 
ments of Belgium and Holland have at last agreed 
to marry the frontier towns of those countries by 
means of an iron way. Antwerp is to be connected 
thus with Rotterdam :—which, besides being a most 
important social fact for the two nations thus 
brought intocloser relation, will have this advantage 
for English tourists, that it will throw open the 
whole of Holland to the inspection of such as are 
unable or unwilling to encounter a longer sea- 
voyage than that of the Straits of Dover. 

e see, that a movement is commencing in the 
Universities of Germany in favour of the Professors 
who were some time ago dismissed from their 
chairs at Kiel. The errors and hallucinations of 
these learned men—f errors and hallucinations they 
were—had no connexion with science and litera- 
ture; they were common to Teutons of large views 
and national sentiment wherever resident. It 
would therefore have been most illiberal and 
unjust to have suffered them to remain the perma- 





nent victims cf an excitement in which the whole 


body of their coun’ en were involved. Gittin- 
gen has taken a | mg pest in their behalf,—and 
it is supposed that a cient fund will be raised 
to provide for their maintenance. 

e Minister of Public Instruction in France 
announces that M. E. Deville is to undertake a 
scientific mission, having for its object the explora- 
tion of Brazil, Paraguay, and the provinces of 
Para, Pernambuco, and Bahia. He has invited 
the A of Sci to prepare special in- 
structions for the traveller, which may guide him 
in his researches:—and a commission, com 
of MM. Dumeril, Serres, Jussieu, Elie de u- 
mont, and Pouillet, has been appointed for that 
purpose.—There is here a most wealthy field of 
investigation to be opened up. We only fear that 
the jealousy of the Brazilian Government may lead 
—as it has heretofore done—to the creation of in- 
surmountable obstacles for the traveller. 

A further illustration of the literary quarrel 
now raging between the Gallican churchmen occurs 
in the correspondence of the week from Rome. 
Among the books which appear in the condemned 
list issued by the Roman Congregation is, M. Bou- 
illet’s ‘ Universal Dictionary of History and Geo- 
graphy.’ This book was originally written for the 
Church, and was published under high ecclesias- 
tical sanction. The ultra-montanists, however, 
attacked it as not up to their mark of intoleranee, 
The Univers was especially wrathful: until the 
Archbishop of Paris—who it will be remembered 
is a moderate man, and a friend of Cavaignac— 
wrote to command the editor not to abuse a work 
published ‘‘ by authority.” The ultras have, never- 
theless, carried their point at Rome. The book 
published by authority on the Seine is banned on 
the Tiber. So much for infallible tribunals when 
they come into collision ! 

Regulations more and more severe continue to 
be issued against the press and against literature 
in Austrian Italy. The newspapers have, indeed, 
been suppressed ever since the revolution ; but 
this no longer satisfies the foreign master of the 
land. In every printed paper he fancies that he 
sees an enemy to his power. To him a volume is 
an apparition like an armed man. Therefore, he 
is making it his care to put an end, so far as the 
power lies in him, to literary activity, and to dis- 
courage reading habits in the people. A large part 
of the book-trade of Lombardy has always been 
done by means of hawkers or bagmen, who carry 
new works—especially those of a cheap class— 
round to the ahegn and farm-houses, where they 
find a ready sale. By this means, even in the ab- 
sence of a newspaper press, the peasantry were 
able to maintain some sort of correspondence with 
the world beyond the commune, and to learn some- 
thing of the progress of events and the movements 
of thought in Western Europe. The Viceroy of 
Lombardy, in his fear of books and of the propa- 
gand of intellect, has now put an end to this branch 
of the book trade by a formal edict, on the alleged 
ground that perambulating salesmen may take ad- 
vantage of their craft to disseminate works devoted 
to the discussion of political matters. 








Will close this day. 

The EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER CULOURS.—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, 
Pail Mall, near St. James's Palace, from Nine o'clock till dusk.— 
Admission, 1s. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES vy ANCIENT MASTERS and de- 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from Ten to Six.— 
Admissi ls. Catal le GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 


Moving orama, illustrating the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, urns 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOV, is NOW EXHIBITIN b 
daily. Afternoons, Three o'clock ; Evenings, Eight o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, 18, ; Stalls, 28. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 38, Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation, 
PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. _ 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTU — 
By J. H. Pepper, Esq. on TESTING GOLD, and on the AUS- 
TRALIAN GOLD DISTRICTS; and alec om she ALLEGED 
¥ w 
STRVGHNINE.. By Dr. Ba on the PATENT POLY- 
hee ot MORRALLS PATENT NEEDLES. 
Mr. © ,on MO 4 , \. 
—By George Bockion?, Esq., on “MUSICAL CHAKACTER- 
peri eed Ms Bln oupey Bh MES 
yeni Ly at E o’clock.— 0) 
PISsOEVING VIEWS._Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE, &c. 
&c. —Admission, 1s. ; Schools and Children under ten years of age, 
Half-price. For hours see Programme, 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Ls 
Tuurs. Zoological, 3.—Gemeral Business. 
Fai. Botanical, 8. 





PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The History of the Painters of All Nations. By 
M. Charles Blanc. Translated by Peter Berlyn. 
Edited by Matthew Digby Wyatt. 

Tue conception of this work, which has for its 

object to popularize the productions of all the Great 

Masters, is excellent; and if the artistic medium 

through which the execution has been attempted 

had corresponded with the original design, our 
task would have been limited to the bestowal of 
unqualified praise. Such, unfortunately, is not the 
case; for wood engraving, however serviceable to 
represent the form and texture of a great variety 
of objects, as well in animated nature as in still 
life, fails almost wholly in the effort to reproduce 
the true expression of the human countenance, or 
to convey to the spectator an accurate idea of 
colour. It must, therefore, be obvious that the 
works of those masters who are most distinguished 
for excellence in rendering the above-named 
qualities must suffer the most when transferred 
from canvas to wood. On this account, the selec- 
tion of Murillo as the subject of the first Part of 
this new publication presented almost insuperable 
difficulties to the skilful artists employed in illus- 
trating the works of one who, as the Spaniards 
themselves say, painted con leche y sangre (with 
milk and blood) ; and the result, as we have already 
intimated, is not adequate to the endeavour. Mr. 
Digby Wyatt, who isthe English editor of this work, 
observes, in his brief Preface, that ‘‘ He who would 
acquire a just apprehension of the history of Art, 
must carry in his memory the leading features 
of the style and character of the works of each 
master.” This is true :—but we are not disposed 
entirely to agree with Mr. Wyatt when he further 
says, that the publisher has produced, “‘for the 
benefit of the English public, a popular work which 
cannot be looked at without instruction, and cannot 
be read without profit.” There are few things in 
this world undertaken in an earnest spirit through 

which some profitable instruction may not be im- 

parted; but the real question to be asked in a 

case like the present is, whether the best means 

have been employed to produce the desired effect ? 

The woodcuts of this ambitious publication, though 

executed “under the artistic direction of M. Ar- 

mengaud, of Paris,” furnish a sufficient answer. 

We will take the most important of the series: the 

‘ Vierge & la Ceinture,’ and the famous ‘ Conception 

of the Virgin’ which at the sale of the Soult col- 

lection, in Paris, the other day, went for the extra- 
vagant sum of 24,612/.,—the highest price ever yet 
paid for a picture. The engraving of the ‘ Vierge 

a la Ceinture,’ if tested merely on the principle 

which gave its real value to Murillo’s boldly 

drawn picture of the ‘Conception’ painted for the 
dome of the Franciscans at Seville, might pass 
muster well enough,—for the drawing is vigorous, 
and the masses of light and shade are accurately 
effective; but as distance does not, in this instance, 

**lend enchantment to the view,” we examine the 

woodcut a little more closely,—and are then im- 

pressed with very striking defects wholly uncharac- 

teristic of the original. M. Charles Blanc, speaking 
in this work of the chief attributes of Murillo, says, 
that in all his pictures of Holy Families he “‘ has 
impressed upon the Son of Mary a character 
truly superhuman ;” and he adds :—‘‘ We fancy 
we see around the head of this Infant a halo 
of glory, which needs no material representation. 
His beautiful head is lit up with intelligence. His 
glance, open and penetrating, at once vivid and 
gentle, emits rays of genius; and He looks so great, 
even in the tranquillity of sleep, that we feel, as it 
were, conscious of the presence of a God.” Now, 
we defy any one who looks at this woodcut to 
entertain any other feeling than that he is in the 
presence of one of the ugliest children that ever 
sprawled, — unless indeed he casts his eyes up- 
wards, and fixes them on the squinting cherubs that 
float in the sky. The puffed out cheeks, the pain- 





ful mouth, and the two holes that re t the 
nostrils, form a picture as unlike M. Charles Blanc’s 
eloquent description as it is possible to i 
—and compel us, as far as this engraving is con 
cerned, to take the merits of the painter of infan- 
tine grace entirely upon trust. Again, in the 
engraving of ‘The Conception of the Virgin,s how 
utterly is the beauty of the Virgin’s face obliterated! 
That tender, rapt expression of ecstatic beatitude 
without which the picture loses its greatest charm 
has given place to a dull, unmeaning stare, and 
all delicacy of treatment has vanished. It is rather 
the Virgin of Jan Steen than that of Murillo; and 
the winged children who surround her are for the 
greater part as formless and vulgar as a Dutch 
pencil could make them. These things cannot fix 
on the memory of the uninitiated—for whose use 
the engravings are made—“ the leading features of 
the style and character” of the master. They give 
the general resemblance—the broader features of 
his art,—but nothing more. In such subjects as 
‘The Young Mendicant’ (in the Louvre), where 
beauty of countenance is not the leading charac- 
teristic, the broad effects of light and shade which 
give the air of Rembrandt to many of Murillo’s 
pictures convey a far truer notion of some of the 
great Spanish painter’s peculiarities of style; but 
these, however ably rendered, do not offer a suffi- 
cient compensation for the absence of his loftier 
attributes. The text which M. Charles Blanc has 
supplied tells the history of the painter’s life, 
with critical comments; and had the style been 
less ambitious it would have pleased us better. 
The opening sentence will justify our remark. M. 
Blanc says:—‘‘ With Murillo we are about to take 
a view of creation, and to soar through the uni- 
verse, not only as it was fashioned by the Creator, 
but such as the imagination has peopled it beyond 
its outward and visible form.” This hyperbolical 
language might seem less strained if the enthusiast 
were standing before one of the actual chefs-d’euvre 
of Murillo; but when we read it as preparatory to 
turning over the pages of a volume of ineffective 
woodcuts it strikes us as savouring rather more of 
bombast than of good taste. 


The Wedding of Cana. By Paul Veronese. En- 
graved by Z. Prevost. 
Tus magnificent picture, which once formed the 
glory of the refectory of San Giorgio Maggiore at 
Venice, and since the ‘‘ Sea-Cybele’’ was despoiled 
of one of her greatest treasures has arrested the 
attention of hundreds of thousands in the great 
room of the Louvre, has at length been translated 
into the demotic language of the burin,—and, let us 
add, most faithfully translated. It was an arduous 
undertaking, to attempt to reproduce a subject on 
which the great follower of Titian had lavished 
all the splendour of colour, grandeur of propor- 
tion, and rich poetical feelings which were the 
characteristics of his larger pictures,—but more 
particularly of those festive scenes to which his 
inclination naturally led him. In the engraving 
of M. Prevost none of the qualities which can be 
transferred from canvas to copper are wanting. 
We have the same freedom of drawing, the same 
strong individuality of expression, the same breadth 
of treatment, the same gradation of tone, and, in 
the delicacy of the brighter lights and the massive- 
ness of the deeper shadows, the same fine harmony 
of colour. To represent the simplicity of the 
Galilean marriage-feast, where even wine was 
wanting, accorded little with the genius of Paul 
Veronese; his gorgeous imagination converted 
the modest dwelling of the Saviour’s friends into a 
noble palace where the chief guests were the princes 
of the earth. It is not to Paul Veronese that we 
turn as the exponent of religious sentiment,—but 
we accept him as the painter who best knew how 
to please the eye with the representation of earthly 
grandeur. His daring anachronisms, however, have 
left us the costume and architecture of his own time, 
and his disregard for scriptural types of feature have 
presented the most interesting ones of contempo- 
raneous portraiture. Kugler, in a few words, has 
well described this picture. ‘The scene is a brilliant 
atrium, surrounded by majestic pillars. The tables 
at which the guests are seated form three sides of 


@ parallelogram. The guests are supposed to be 





? 





almost entirely yy ae, So that the 
figures of Christ and the Virgin, of themselves 
sufficiently insignificant, entirely sink in compa. 
rison. Servants with splendid vases are seen jp 
the foreground, with people lookin i 
balustrades, and from the logie roofs of distant 
houses. The most remarkable feature is, a 

of musicians in the centre in front, round a 
—also portraits. Paul Veronese himself is playing 
the violoncello, gy aa —— ape ey 
the -headed Titian, in a damask robe, the 
pes a Meg al Prevosi’s version of 4 Te. 
markable subject is, we must repeat, an admirable 
one. The engraving is sharp and clear; bold and 
vigorous in the foreground, firm and distinct in 
the middle distance, bright and airy in the remotest 
parts of the picture, and nowhere surcharged in 
tone. 


The Portrait of Mr. Macready as “ Werner.” 
Engraved by C. W. Sharpe. 

THERE was probably no part in the whole of Mr. 
Macready’s répertotre which was so well adapted 
as Werner to the marked physiognomy of the great 
actor who has sorecently left the stage, nor was there 
any which in its poetical developement was more 
closely indentified with the peculiarities of his ~~. 
This engraving, which is executed in the li 
manner, preserves all the characteristics of the 
original. The noble attitude, the deep thoughtful 
eye, the firm set mouth, the strong lines that fur- 
row the worn cheek, the expression of baffled h 
and bitter contemptuous mockery of the high born 
nobleman’s fallen condition, reveal the Werner of 
Byron as faithfully in this plate as it was first ren- 
dered on canvas by Maclise. Nor is it less remark- 
able as a work of art for the fidelity of texture and 
vigour of general treatment. 


The Illustrated London Drawing-Book. Edited 
and arranged by R. S. Burn. 

Tuts is one of the publications issued from No. 227 
Strand, and is of a kind well adapted to the pur- 
poses of students. The rules are clear, the ex- 
amples simple and intelligible,—and the mannerin 
which the illustrative drawings are executed is 
not too elaborate to deter the beginner from at- 
tempting to copy what is set before him. 





Finz-A Rt Gosstr.—Mr. Linton hasbeen painting 
on his great picture of ‘Argos’—so long hidden 
away from the publiceye,—preparatory to its depar- 
ture for its ultimate destination, where the publiceye 
will reach it no more. In its refreshed state, we 
and others were invited to a last view of a work of 
which the world knows far too little :—and we 
think Mr. Linton would have done well to find 
some place of exhibition for it in London before its 
final departure. The picture—which is going into 
Lancashire—is, however, we believe, to be ex- 
hibited in the county town before it is finally shut 
away :—and the circumstances which connect it 
with that neighbourhood are interesting and worthy 
of record. Thirty-two years ago there was estab- 
lished in the town of Lancaster a Society of Arts, 
—whose distinguishing object, as expressed by 
themselves, was, ‘‘ the promotion of the F ine Arts 
by the purchase of the works of eminent artists 
for circulation among the subscribers.” The rules 
of this institution lie now before us :—but deaths 
among its members, changes of residence, and other 
accidents to which “men and mice” are liable— 
acting upon a constitution probably not origi- 
ally over-strong—caused it to decline,—and gra 
dually it went the way of many another good 
design, and perished in its youth. The memory 
of this useful association seems to have inoculate 
the late Mr. Fearenside with something of its spirit, 
—and he would appear to have commenced * 
single-handed effort at its revival, in the hope that 
in this day of more advanced taste the scheme 
would have a better chance of being carried out. 
But Lancaster is unlucky :—for, he too 
in his youth. He had begun a system of patronag® 
of modern art in good earnest; having given com 
missions to some of our best painters for the pat 
pose of forming a collection for his native tows. 
Overtaken suddenly by sickness, he hastened # 
secure so much of his project as he could by® 
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bequeathing the pictures alread dy purchased 
a ,—together with the sum of 1,000/. 


town. 
the erection of a gallery to contain them. 
the Destroyer was too rapid and peremptory. 
peore his will could receive the formalities of 
jon required by law, Mr. Fearenside was 
+—and the pietures—including this one 
. Linton — beeame, as a consequence, 
of the family.—The picture now in 
gnestion resents the embarkation of the forces 
Agamemnon, among the Grecian mountains, 
poard the galleys which are to bear them to 
the siege of Troy :—and we know not where we 
quld find a modern composition of its class that 
may fairly claim to stand beside it. The fore- 
and the background of the picture are, 
the sea :—in the fo: nd, green with its own 
dancing to the breeze that pipes from the old 
Greek hills,—in the background, stretching, calm 
md clear, and blue with the effect of atmo- 
spheric distance, through and beyond the moun- 
ain. The hills are tossed together and apart 
inaglorious profusion—each worthy to be Olym- 
—the gorgeous galleys are dashed for their 
living freight towards the marble stairs, — and 
fom the Cyclopian citadels on high pours down 
the stream of godlike men who, through all the 
moral and political debasement of the after time, 
have left their spirit on the hills and their memory 
om the poet’s page. The picture is magnificent in 
the wealth of its incidents and in the freedom of 
iwir handling. It is full of those contradictions 
which are harmonies. The mountains shut in the 
wa,and the sea opens out the mountains. We 
lave the silence of the everlasting hills mixed up 
vith the stir and tumult of an embarkation. The 
language is Greek, while it is universal. e at- 
mospheric expressions and the phrases of colour 
give at once the readings of romance and those of 
reality. To our view, this is the finest of all Mr. 
linton’s pictures. It is Greece rendered by no 
wworthy hand :—and with such features, natural 
and historical, to render, it would be difficult to 


we words of higher praise. 

The Peel pedestals are gradually receiving their 
marble population over the length and breadth of 
the land,—and note after note is stealing into this 


chorus of national demonstration. Last week the 
Tamworth statue—the work of Mr. Noble—was 
erected, amid affecting circumstances, on a site 
which the foot of the great statesman had often 
trod, and by a people to whom the original was a 
fmiliar figure. To the selection of a site, said Sir 
Charles Clarke, in handing over the monument to 
the keeping of the town, the Committee had “‘ de- 
voted a great deal of careful attention, and their 
fnal decision had been in favour of that spot from 
vhich the great statesman had been in the habit of 
udressing his constituents. The statue was placed 
with its back to London and the world, with its 
fue directed towards the place of Sir Robert's 
birth On the right was the church in which he 
worshipped, and on the left was the palace which 
te erected, but which, unfortunately, he did not 
live long to inhabit.”—The touching characteristic 
of these Peel memorials is, that they are tributes 
coming directly out of the popular heart,—a nation’s 
thank-offering for cheap bread. Sir Robert Peel by 
the words uttered out of hisgrave (asa man’s will may 
well be called) disparaged the Herald,—and what 
has the Herald to offer like this over the 
gave of a great man! These monuments are the 
people’s written protest everywhere, for themselves 
ad for their children, against a tax upon their 
recessary food. The principal members of the Peel 
fmily were present at this inauguration :—and 
Mr. Noble—who has now had three of these com- 
ussions—had the satisfaction of hearing Mr. Fre- 
derick Peel’s attestation—that ‘whether in the 
general outline, in the correctness of the propor- 
uons, in the resemblance of the features, or in the 
tse and gracefulness of the posture,” the sculptor 
“ produced a faithful and expressive copy of his 
*ginal—publicly delivered.—The Peel monument 
Forfar, says a local paper, is now all but finished. 
ground around the monument is railed in. 
The Arundel Society have added two very in- 
ng engravings to the number which they 
ly published with the view to promote 





the objects of Art. The first of these is, the con- 
tinuation of the series already begun in illustration 
of the frescoes of Fra Angelico in the Capella di San 
Lorenzo, in the Vatican. The present subject is, 
‘St. Lawrence before the Emperor Decius’; and 
though engraved in little more than outline, it has 
been so well interpreted by M. Schiiffer as to pre- 
serve all the thoughtfulness and purity of expres- 
sion, together with all the and delicacy, which 
were so characteristic of the style of Giovanni da 
Fiesole. The pitying look of the Emperor as he 
points to the instruments of torture, the calmness 
of the Saint as he surrenders himself to martyr- 
dom, the gravity of the lookers-on, and the painful 
air of the young man who stands with head averted, 
and in whom we see a convert to the faith for 
which St. Lawrence suffers, are fine examples of 
the powé? of Fra Angelico to depict the loftiest 
sentiments, and afford equally satisfactory proofs 
of M. Schiiffer’s ability to reproduce them. The 
second subject is, the ‘ Pieta,’ or Lamentation 
preceding the Entombment of Christ, the original 
of which, by Giotto, isin the Arena Chapel at 
Padua. The severe outline and homely truth of 
the Florentine master were never exercised in a 
more forcible manner than in the series of historical 
works which adorn the Gothic chapel of the Scro- 
vigni family, and amongst them the ‘ Piet&’ is not 
the least conspicuous. The attenuated body of the 
Saviour rests upon the lap of the Virgin, who 

on him with an expression of the most intense 
agony. In fine contrast is the tearful grief of the 
Magdalen who supports his feet on her knees; and 
the despair of St. John finds its appropriate 
counterbalance in the grave composure of Nicode- 
mus and of Joseph of Arimathea, who stand some- 
what apart from the rest of the mourning group. 
Stiffness of drawing and angularity of form may 


well be pardoned in a composition in which there | 


is so much reality of expression. The engraving 
of this picture is also by M. Schiiffer. 

The sculptors of France are dropping off in more 
than ordinarily rapid succession. To the losses 
which we have recently had to record in that de- 
partment of Art amongst our neighbours has now 
to be added the name of M. Feuchtre, aged only 
forty-five-—Another pupil of M. Pradier’s has also 
followed his master, in the very dawn of a career 
which was full of promise. M. Charles Godde 
—who was grand prizeman at Rome, and for whose 
work of ‘ Mars playing with Love,’ executed there, 
after the Antique, the School of the Fine Arts had 
just prepared a pedestal in its Court of Honour— 
has died in that city.—To this list of premature 
deaths in the ranks of Art, we should add the name 
of M. Vaillant, a Natural History painter, aged 
thirty-five :—and while speaking of Sent sculp- 
tors, we may mention that M. Simart has sue- 
ceeded to M. Pradier’s vacant chair in the Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 

The Belgian Exhibition of Fine Arts will be 
opened at Antwerp on the 8th of next month. A 
great number of pictures of foreign artists, says 
the Brussells Herald, have arrived. ‘The first 
Belgian painters will contribute :—viz., Messrs. 
Wappers, De Keyzer, Leys, J. Jacobs, the brothers 
T’Shaggeny, Verlat, Kindermans, Witcamp, Ma- 
thieu, Jones, Verboekhoven, Slingeneyer, &c. The 
school of Berlin will be represented by Begas, 
Tiedeman, Ed. Magnus, Kleeber, &e. The school 
of Diisseldorff by Achenbach, Leu, Schadow, Aub- 
ner, Kalkreuth, J. Schirmer, Michelis, Hassen- 
clever. The school of Munich by E. Gummerman, 
C. Metz-Lindlor, Kaulbach, Stange, Vermersch, 
Steffan, Schleich. The French school by Eug. 
Delacroix, Lapito, Bellangé, Cogniet, Léon de 
Pignerolle, &c. Some of the first English painters 
will also represent a school but little known on the 
Continent. The Dutch school will not be behind- 
hand, although the number of artists has dimi- 
nished since the death of William the Second.” 

One of the wonders of the modern world may be 
seen near East Dereham, in Norfolk, in what a 
few years back was only a turnip field. Thisis, a 
house nearly as big as Bridgewater House, in the 
Green Park; and not unlike it in look, being built 
of stone from Anstone—the same as the New 
Houses of Parliament,—and like the Houses, too, 
in respect that the work upon it has been done— 








and is doing — “‘ of expense.” This 
wonder in the ~~ is written 

Hall, but pronounced Beloe Hall,—and the 3 
tects are Messrs. Barry and Bankes—Mr. Barry 
being the son of Sir Charles. As yet there is no 
approach to the house, and the traveller is directed 
to it only by its sudden appearance among lanes 
trave by turnip carts and harvest waggons. 
It makes, ver, a stately appearance; and 
when we saw it a few weeks back, it was under 
the hands of one hundred and ninety workmen, 
including the Messrs. Piper, the well-known con- 
tractors, and Mr. Sang and his troop of German 
decorators. A more comfortable house it would 
be difficult to imagine :—neitber Holkham nor 
Houghton, those Norfolk wonders, can 

with it for either appearance or comfort. It is 
enough to have sheltered Queen Elizabeth and her 
court on one of her northern progresses, — and is 
quite capable of accommodating Queen Victoria 
on her way to Norwich or to King’s Lynn. But. 
the wonder of Bylaugh Hall has yet to be told. 
This noble building carries a remarkable inscription 
in large letters on the masonry immediately above 
the principal entrance :—we ceuld hardly believe 
our eyes when we read “‘ Ex jussu Curiz Cancel- 
larie!” Bylaugh Hall, it appears, is being erec- 
ted by order of the Court of Chancery (think of 
that, Mr. Dickens, in your Jarndyce case !) out of 
the funds of the Loomb family accumulated in the 
hands of the Accountant to the Court. The 
estate, it is said, is worth 17,000d. a year; and the 
Mr. Loomb for whom it is built is an elderly gen- 
tleman, in an infirm state of health, and therefore 
never likely to inhabit it. Little did the Loombs 
of the last century foresee what was looming in 
the future,—and that the Hall in which future 
Loombs were to reside should carry upon it an 
inscription the most remarkable, we believe, to be 
found on any building, public or private.—Let us 
add, that Messrs. Barry and Bankes have done 
justice to the Court of Chancery, — and that 
Bylaugh Hall, though a little overdone with 
sugar-loaves in stone, is a more than creditable 
example of a modern English mansion. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Recitatives, Trio and Choruses, composed for an 
Oratorio entitled ‘Christus.’ Op.97. ‘Posthumous 
Works,’ No. 26. The English version by W. Bar- 
tholomew.—Six Songs, with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ments. Op. 99. ‘ Posthumous Works,’ No. 28. 
Composed by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The 
English version by W. Bartholomew.—It is due to 
the memory of Mendelssohn to state our convic- 
tion, that the appearance in a finished state of the 
movements from ‘Christus’ here published by no 
means assures us that the composer would have 
retained all and every one among them had he 
lived to complete and to hear his Oratorio. When 
we recollect that after the triumph won by ‘Elijah’ 
in Birmingham at a first performance, almost un- 
precedented in the annals of musical success, the 
master retouched and reconsidered his work—re- 
casting some of the movements and replacing 
others by entire novelties,—we are justified in 
giving “the benefit of the doubt” to a collec- 
tion of scattered pieces, excellent in themselves, 
but some of which Mendelssohn might not have 
finally adopted.—He had no self-enamoured arro- 
gance, nor fear of labour, to deter his resetting 
certain portions of the text, had the truth sug- 
gested itself that they too closely reproduced effects 
already indicated by him in the persecution-scene 
of ‘St. Paul,’ and in the chorus following Jezebel’s 
appeal to the people in ‘Elijah.’ To this charge 
some of the numbers of ‘Christus’ here given are 
liable.—On the other hand, they evince that, as he 
proceeded Mendelssohn was increasingly anxious 
for pure and healthy simplicity of structure. The 
trio for the three male voices, ‘Say, where is he 
born? is capital as a piece of tuneable, manly, and 
natural part-writing. Wery sweet and serene, too, 
with great dignity of line (as the painters might 
say), is the opening of the chorus ‘ There shall a 
star from Jacob come forth.’ Another peint te be 
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noticed of great power and beauty is, the unisonal 
close of the chorus ‘He stirreth up the Jews.’ 
Bold, massive, and full of ruthless power is the 
fragment ‘We have a sacred law.’ As a whole, 
the short choruses, interspersed with recitative, in 
what may be called the trial scene before Pilate, 
might, it is possible, have been restudied by Men- 
delssohn as too fragmentary in effect,—they not 
being mere ejaculations and arid responses binding 
together the dialogue, and working it up to some 
explosion, (an effect well understood by him, as the 
contest between Elijah and the Priests of Baal 
testifies), so much as short, separate movements, 
each one of which tantalizes the ear by a new 
musical subject, susceptible of developement.* 
Perhaps Mendelssohn’s extreme veneration for 
Sebastian Bach may have here taken the form of 
an unconscious adoption of the manner displayed 
in the Passions’ Musik. But remarks and sug- 
gestions can be only conjectural. The great silencer 
of oracles is betwixt us and all reply; and by many 
any question that savours in the least of qualifi- 
cation will be treated as so much levity or heart- 
less critical self-assertion. 

About one of these choruses there will be no 
dispute: we allude to the movement ‘Daughters 
of Israel,’ in which the tone of lament without 
lacrymose languor is sustained with a simple pathos 
and a refined art that can hardly be sufficiently 
studied—that cannot be too much admired. We 
should imagine that this must have been the pro- 
duce of one of those happiest moments of inspira- 


‘Das Schifflein,’ too, is charming as a piece of 
water-music. But they must be sung with the 
German—not the English—words: the latter are 
cacophonous, careless, and, where homely images 
and sentimental thoughts are to be rendered, pro- 
saic or puerile. Indeed, as a body, Mendelssohn’s 
songs are too largely shut up from English singers 
by want of taste in the translated text. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—There have been 
few pleasanter things than Madame Charton’s 
performances in French comic opera at the St. 
James's Theatre. There, the agreeable and caress- 
ing tones of her voice, the expressiveness and pretty 
grace of her personations, made want of power 
unfelt and want of finish forgotten. But the re- 
quirements of Bellini are not more different from 
those of Auber and Thomas than are the attri- 
butes respectively demanded by Mr. Lumley’s and 
by Mr. Mitchell’s theatres;—and we are sorry that 
if the clever and charming lady must exchange the 
small French for the great Italian stage, she should 
have ventured her first experiment by attempting 
‘LaSonnambula’ in a theatre where Pasta, Persiani, 
Lind and Sontag have been the Aminas before her, 
and without apparently having prepared herself 
for change of occupation by practice.—Her voice 
has not attained the length and largeness of deli- 
very demanded by Italian cantabile: her execution 
is not sufficiently clear or accentuated to deliver 
the bravura passages belonging to the two great 





tion when the thought, Minerva like, springs forth 


** with all its armour on,” and the idea and its ex- | 
The re- | 


pression are felt and are uttered as one. 
sumption of the theme by the male singers—the 
wailing motion of the accompaniment (pp. 36-7), 


so independent of the voices, yet so agreed with | 
them—may be cited as touches of the master in a , 


movement throughout masterly. When we com- 


pare these few pages—so simple of execution, so | 
immediate in their effect, yet to the structure of , 


which so much of the highest skill has been brought 
in utterance of the highest poetry—to some of the 


furious and vehement and scarcely accessible mon- | 


strosities of what is called the new school, it seems 


as if we were dealing with things that had no | 
common purpose—no common meaning—no com- | 
mon language,—and as if, after having enjoyed | 
some noble hymn of Milton's where the spirit of | 


Holy Writ was reverently rendered, we must needs 
address ourselves to some unintelligible raving in 
the Garamna tongue (so dear to Southey’s Doctor), 


airs which the part contains. Want of stamen 
and a smallness were to be felt throughout Madame 
Charton’s treatment of the music, somewhat at 
variance with her true and unaffected conception 
of the simplicity, tenderness and distress of the 
character. Her Italian, too, is curiously nipped 
and pinched, and every vowel is mystified. In 
short, Madame .Charton has a long course of 
up-hill vocal labour to go through, which she may 
not prove physically qualified to sustain, before 

e can maintain a prominent place on the Italian 
stage. Yet, however dbviously this be needed, a 
personal charm and (to repeat our first epithet) 
pleasantness kept the new Amina in the good graces 
of her audience. At the close of the opera she 
was cordially greeted.—We have seldom heard that 
often-endured baritone aria ‘ Vi ravviso’ much less 
satisfactorily sung than by Signor De Bassini, who 
was the Cownt: but his acting was intelligent, and 
in one or two of its touches subtly fine. 





or to one of those puzzling bursts of prophecy | 


which led to little (as the authoress of ‘The Fa- 
vourite of Nature’ has just told us) beyond fana- 
tical excitement, distress, and destruction of ‘old 
things of beauty,” on the part of their believers. 

We must add a line to state that in the case of 
these Remains, as in that of the ‘ Loreley’ jinale 
[ante, p. 611], something may probably be added to 
the foregoing remarks when the music shall be 
performed in public. Meanwhile, the reader may 
not object to gaining some glimpse into the form 
and nature of these last compositions by Men- 
delssohn. 


Of the ‘Six Songs’ we need generally say little 
more than that they are not unworthy of their 
composer. Two of them—‘Erster Verlust’ and 
‘ Lieblingspliitzchen’— are of the best quality. 

* It may be worth remarking, that while composers ap- 
pear increasingly desirous of throwing off set forms in their 
songs, by depriving the latter as much as possible of sym- 
phony, ritornel, &c. &c., they seem no less anxious to for- 
malize what may be called the intermediate passages of 
explanation, recitative and dialogue, so as to raise them 
into a musical and symmetrical importance as great as the 
chorus or cavatina formerly possessed. To illustrate :—it is 
a popular saying that Meyerbeer is ‘* no melodist,” because 
the songs in his operas are few, and will not bear being de- 
tached. Yet ‘ Les Huguenots’ and ‘Le Prophete’ are full 
of half-finished melodies for orchestra and chorus, flung in 
prodigally, to sustain the recitative, and to carry on the 
business of the scene, most of which contain some idea, 
whose individuality in former times would have tempted 
the composer to 

Lengthen out a solemn air 

Full of depth and wild despair, 
or to set the phrase when more mirthful as a bravura. This, 
after all, is the reproduction of an old crotchet in a new 
form. Long ago, Gluck, who hated to humour the opera- 
singers, lavished delicious melodies throughout the gavott:s 
and menuets of his ballets. 


Drury Lane.—On Monday this theatre, after 
| brief preparation, was opened for what the announce- 
| ment termed ‘‘a summer season.” This was, at 
| any rate, a novelty in itself; and, notwithstanding 
| the heat of the weather, a large audience was 
| assembled to witness the tragedy of ‘Hamlet,’ 
| with Mr. Buchanan, an American tragedian whom 

we have already noticed as having appeared at the 

Marylebone. The management of the theatre has 
| been undertaken by Mr. Sheridan Smith; who has 
| done wisely in availing himself of the experienced 
| services of Mr. Henry Marston as stage-manager. 
The tragedy, accordingly, was well got up;— 
the scenery being judiciously selected, and the 
business of the stage properly attended to,—so 
that the candidate for the leadership in the 
| drama was supported with all needful acces- 
sories. On Mr. Buchanan’s merits we have little 
to add to what we have already said. He has 
more power than discretion,—and has learnt on 
the other side of the Atlantic many tricks of effect 
which have been long discarded on this. Once 
deemed beauties, and popular as such, — they 
are at present resented by the public as imitations 
of those points of a late great actor which are now 
considered to have been blemishes in his style. We 
allude to frequent and violent transitions of utter- 
ance,—sudden slidings on and off the stage,—and 
other similar artifices, which excite surprise only 
when they are rare and peculiar, and become, in 
any case, ‘stale and unprofitable” at second hand. 
Vehement applause and sibilant opposition both 
followed these instances of mistaken energy. In fact, 


the selection of points. When he shall 
this,—with a fine person, a fine voice, and — 
physique, he has most of the qualifications Tequisite 
for histrionic success. We should advise him 
the next time he performs Hamlet to be less pre. 
cipitate. He lost too much time in walking’ th 
stage, and in bye-play generally. i01 
his attitudes and vocal tones were brilliant and 
startling; but he has some peculiarities of intonation 
and pronunciation to eschew, and some extrayg. 
ce of gesture to reduce. In fact, there ig jn 
im all the redundancy of a youngactor of untutored 
power, which when subdued by practice and at. 
tention te public criticism will serve as capital 
for future and better directed exertions. There jg 
— in Mr. Buchanan,—but he must be careful, 
e came safely through the perils of the first even. 
ing, and expressed his gratitude in a neat speech: 
—to avoid those perils altogether, he must prune 
his style considerably. 





Musicat AnD Dramatic GossiP.—Till we shal} 
be able to speak from personal experience, we mus 
state on contemporary testimony that the comic 
opera by Messrs. Balfe and Bunn, ‘ The Devil's in 
it," founded on the ballet ‘Le Diable & Quatr’ 
which was produced on Monday evening at the 
Surrey Theatre, was entirely successful. 
were eight encores. The cast includes Miss Romer, 
Miss Poole, Miss Coveney, Miss Clarissa Doria, 
Messrs. Travers, H. Corri, Borrani, C. Romer, 
and Herr Kiichler. 

We learn that the engagements for the Norwich 
Festival now completed are as follows. The sin 
are to be Mesdames Viardot and Fiorentini—the 
Misses L. Pyne, Dolby, and Alleyne—Signori Gar. 
doni and Belletti— Herr Formes— Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Lockey and Weiss.—On the first evening, 
besides a short miscellaneous selection, will be per- 
formed the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music 
of Mendelssohn to Mrs. Kemble’s reading of the 
Se new Oratorios by Drs. Pierson and 

xfield have been already mentioned.—Madame 
Viardot is also engaged for the Birmingham Fe: 
tival. 

The season of Chamber Concerts was brought 
to an end only this week by the last _—ar 
the Réunion des Arts, which took place on Monday, 
These gatherings appear much to the taste of their 
frequenters; and they will be resumed, we are 
assured, at the close of October or the beginning of 
November. 

We have received the prospectus of yet another 
‘* Association for the Performance of Sacred and 
Classical Music, both of the Ancient and Modem 
Schools,” of which the following is an abstract:— 

“The Directors will bestow particular attention upon the 
mines of musical wealth which are either yet unexplored or 
neglected, but which contain many superb compositions by 
the greatest Masters ; they intend also occasionally to pet 
form those Oratorios which are popularly known, and which 
have been long stamped with the public approbation; but 
they will sometimes introduce Cantatas, &c. which may no 
perhaps be exactly embraced in what is considered to be 
strictly the School of Sacred Music. A chief point in the 
ar gz ts of the A iation wilt be to give an opp 
tunity to living P s of producing works of merit 
before the public, without their encountering a heavy out 
lay, and expenses incompatible with a precarious chanced 
success. It is to be feared much genius has been prem 
turely extinguished, and much talent has been buried ® 
obscurity from a mere lack of opportunity. This defect the 
Directors will attempt to remedy. The Band will be cart 
fully selected and sufficiently powerful, the Choruses wil 
consist of Members of the Association and of the 
sion at large; unwearied attention will be bestowed up@ 
the rehearsals, * * The Association will consist of Sub 
scribers and Members; the Members will be admitted by 
the Directors, and will be privileged to take part in the * 
hearsals and performances at the discretion of the Conducts. 
—The Association hope to give at least eight Performances 
during the Season. The Directors have it in conte 
to produce Sebastian Bach’s ‘ Passion’ and other grt 
works at the earliest opportunity. The performances ¥i 
take place at Exeter Hall.” : 
—To the above it may be added, that a prvi 
communication announces that a competent om 
ductor (whose name is given) has been appointel, 
and that the subscription list is already in a sit 
factory state.—We do not find in the above pr 
spectus any “2ature of interest announced which # 
not provided for by some one or other of the Cor 
cert Societies already in being: and we are st] 











the besetting sin of Mr. Buchanan’s acting is, that 
he does ‘‘ too much.” 
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ghich our ex rience tells us that neither public 
por genius wi make reply. Our Concert audi- 

are in some respects ruthless hearers of 
soything short ‘‘of the best of the best;” and 
whether our aspirants take the right way of melt- 
ing this severity may be doubted.—These remarks 
made, we Wish the new Society good speed and 


Some light is thrown upon the promising sub- 
gription-list of this meditated establishment by a 
iven in a recent number of Zhe Musical 


wd, 


of the Annual Meeting of the London 
sacred Harmonic Society, which was held on the 
12th inst. From the statements registered by our 


rary, it would appear as if that Society 
were Leancially in a poor condition.— 

«Jt was rumoured in the Hall,” continues the writer, 
“that it is the intention of an influential section of the 
members to take immediate steps for the formation of a 
new society. The parties to this movement comprise many 
of those who stood by Mr. Surman after his retirement from 
the conductorship of the Sacred Harmonic Society in 1848.” 
_One of the proceedings described at this Annual 
Meeting must not be overlooked, as a curious sequel 
tocertain disclosures, protests, and qualifications 
encerning the letter of ‘ Veritas,’ which appeared 
fante, pp. 173, 238, 283, 331, 362,] in these 


columns. 

“Jn consequence of the resignations of the committee, a 
sumber of new nominations were made. Among them was 
the name of Mr. William Williams, who resigned his office 
jn April last, in consequence of his connexion with some 
other members of the Society in an anonymous pamphlet, 
which, after a long hesitation, he acknowledged in the pages 
ofthe Athen@um. His election was much cheered.” 

In the last number of the Gazette Musicale, M. 
Fétis informs us that the Musical Festival held at 
Ballenstadt, in the Harz, on the 21st and 22nd of 
June (already announced in the Atheneum), was 
intended asa sort of demonstration in favour of 
Herr Wagner’s music.— 

“The musical societies of the neighbouring towns,” con- 
tinnes M. Fétis, ‘* furnished their ingent e number 
of executants directed by Liszt hed nearly 500, being 
S0singers and 150 instrumentalists. The programme of the 
firstConcert included the Overture to ‘ Tarmhauser,’ a Duetto 
from the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ (Wagner), ‘The Power of 
Music,’ Cantata for soprano solo, with orchestra by Liszt. 
Beethoven's Choral Fantasia and 9th Symphony.—At the 
second Concert were performed, Overture to ‘ King Alfred’ 
(Raff); a sort of Oratorio for male voices (Wagner); the 
‘Harold’ Symphony of Berlioz; and the ‘ Walpurgis Night’ 
of ww Aol bh Ai 








The at each of these Concerts 
consisted of three thousand persons. Liszt was received with 
enthusiasm. The friends of Herr Wagner did their duty 
after his Overture and Duo, and the public permitted it ; 
but the Oratorio was a serious failure.” 

Our informant who announced that Ma: ie 

Otto Goldschmidt was about to sing at the ».uns- 
wick Festival, just over, proves to have been mis- 
taken. 
Madame de la Grange, we hear, will pass the 
winter at Vienna, having been engaged at the 
Opera there, with a very high salary.—Herr Hiller 
purposes to continue as conductor of the Italian 
Opera in Paris during the coming season ; but it 
is not easy to imagine where the corps and the 
repertory are to come from. 

‘La Croix de Marie’ seems to have succeeded 
atthe Opéra Comique of Paris.—There is a rumour, 
weording to the Gazette Musicale, of the possible 
engagement at that theatre of Mdlle. Caroline 

, whose powers and accomplishments, as 
we pointed out when she appeared in London, 
eminently fit her to be prima donna on a 
moderately sized stage, and in parts of mezzo 
carattere.—-Several new works are said to be in 
preparation for the Thédtre Lyrique (the third 
¢pera-house), in Paris,—one by M. A. Adam, an- 
other by M. Bousquet, a third by M. Feélicien 
David.—It is also reported that Madame Stoltz is 
meuged to appear there early in the year 1853. 

e are informed that Mr. and Mrs. Wigan have 
tatered into an engagement with Mr. Webster for 
the Haymarket and Adelphi Theatres. 








MISCELLANEA 


The German Postal Union.—By a Treasury war- 
mnt dated July 19, 1852, it is directed that from 
and after the 1st of August next, every letter not 
&xceeding half an ounce in weight, posted in or 

to any part of the German Postal Union, 
and transmitted between any part of the United 
dom and any place in the German Postal 





Union; or transmitted between any foreign coun- 


try through any place in the German Postal Union 
and any place in the United Kingdom, or posted 
in or addressed to any part of the German Postal 
Union, transmitted by post between any part of 
the German Postal Union and any of Her Majesty’s 
colonies, or any foreign country through the United 
Kingdom, or transmitted between any foreign 
country through any part of the German Postal 
Union and any of Her Majesty’s colonies, or any 
foreign country, through the United Kingdom, 
shall paya uniform rate of British postage of 34d. for 
the conveyance of every such letter between Belgium 
and any part of the United Kingdom, and also 
such a further additional rate of British postage 
for every such letter between the port in the 
United Kingdom, or the departure or arrival of 
the packet or ship conveying the same and the 
colony or foreign country to or from which the 
same shall be forwarded, as shall from time to time 
be charged and payable for British postage on 
letters posted or delivered at the port in the 
United Kingdom of the departure or arrival of the 
packet or ship conveying the same, and transmitted 
direct between such port and such colony or foreign 
country. Letters exceeding half an ounce to pay 
two rates of postage, exceeding an ounce four 
rates, exceeding two ounces six rates, exceeding 
three ounces eightrates, and for every ounce above 
four ounces two additional rates. This order does 
not extend to letters vid France, the Netherlands, 
or Hamburgh, or to letters sent otherwise than in 
the Prussian closed mails, nor does it affect an 
of the exemptions granted by the Ist and 4th 
Victoria. 

Sonnet. 
I love to watch the first white glimmering star 

Burst through the quietness of the eastern sky, 
And see beneath old Ocean stretching far, 

That speechless poet of eternity ;— 

The ruddy west holding in floods of light 

The setting sun, that all the evening fills 
With golden islets, and then stooping bright 

Casts great calm glory on the purple hills.— 
Then, sitting in sweet sadness, with full eyes, 

Old joys and hopes and fears and griefs all blend. 
I feel as one who, dreaming ‘neath soft skies, 

Opes an old book, a drowsy hour to spend, 

And starts to sudden tears as he espies 

The old, old pencillings of a long dead friend. 

W. M. A. 

A Hint.—It has lately become the practice on 
the Austrian railways to place a looking-glass on 
the top of the locomotive, inclined in such a way 
as to enable the engine-driver to see the whole 
train reflected, so that he can at once stop in case 
of accident. This plan has just been adopted on 
the railway from Brussels to Antwerp.—The Times 
wonders if any plan so simple and efficacious will 
ever be adopted on the English railroads. 

The New York Crystal Palace.—It is said that 
184,200 dollars have been subscribed towards the 
fund of 200,000 dollars required for the erection of 
the Crystal Palace in Reservoir Square. The 
directors calculate on ‘‘ 140 per cent. as the profits 
of the concern, and the building on hand, at the 
close of the first season, with power to keep open 
the Exhibition during the continuance of the lease.” 
—Builder. 

Electro-Magnetic Motive Power.—A patent has 
been taken out by Dr. Kemp for an arrangement 
of machinery for the obtaining of a maximum 
power from numerous short strokes of electro- 
magnetic power, acting on one long piston-rod in 
the cylinder of a hydraulic press, thus neutralizing 
the difficulty which is presented of the rapid 
decrease of force with the increase of the magnetic 
distance. This result is obtained by an arrange- 
ment of cylinders and pistons, in pairs, connected 
by levers, in such manner, that as one ascends the 
other descends, and forces water, in a continuous 
circle, through valves into a chamber in connexion 
with a long cylinder and piston, or hydraulic press, 
in connexion with the prime moving crank of the 
engine.— Builder. 





To CornrespoyDENts.—E. H. on “ Assyrian Chronology” — 
G. H.—Scrutator — J. G. Clk. —A Constant Reader— 
received. 
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WOMAN’S LIFE. by Emu 
CABLED, Author of ‘ The Birthright,’ * The Rose of Tiste- 
in,’ &. 

“ Such a story as * Woman's Life’ could not fail to be welcomed 
byus. A more capital study of caprice in woman than Edith 
Sternfeldt has not often been exhibited. The tale is one which 
every true novel reader will thank us for recommending to him.” 

num, 

“There is great interest in this book, with a very nice and deli- 
cate handling of character. meshing oon surpass the beauty, the 
fascination of the scenes in which the heroine strugeles against a 

ion to which her heart has entirely surrendered, while her 
pride would yet stubbornly resist its influence. In many of these 
scenes the effect is quite charming, remindiyg us of the loves of 
Miss Milner and Dorriforth, in Mrs. Inchbald’s ey Story.’” 
raminer. 
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UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 

for the Use of Schools, or for Self- ge 

By W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the* History of Maritime oa Toland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
“ Thisis the best on of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both ae and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geomet: trical Aanigets in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
will be found useful both to 
apes teachers.” 


A neat and cheap shision of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical wey divested of the diffusiveness with which the t 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student,and_pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on — utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”— 

“ Mr. Cuoley seems almost to se tg to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the mee 
of Playfair, he has considerab], diminished both the volume of 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed tothe Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the el ~y of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
son Engineer a "3 Journal. 

r. oe produced an edition of Euclid's Elements, which 

brevity, met be en —_ discerning sieeation.- > the wants of 

que easily su en we that it is re- 

ae for ii — that its form is convenient 

and price ane we feel i fastines in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation."—Dublin University Magazine. 

“ The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Ratpomatios,, contains some sensible and saticlens a 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginners.” 

Cumbridge Chronicle. 
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OOLEY: S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Suppl t to Euclid: 

being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the: pet, for the 
use of Teachersand private Students. Upwardsof 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new pmerame. - fi 





d, in most inst in the 
plainest ‘and neatest maunaar ¢ so thet the work may justly claim 
(what ll esses) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic ournal, 

tke the lea a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the -~A r femilior with the chief properties of geo- 


m res.” — jagazine. 
“Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachersof the 
hematics.”— New Mi Me 
“ The proposi 
are demonstrated i in tl 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





I, 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Same. so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is ient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 





By Grorce Dar .ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Grorce Danity, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


SYSTEM 


or 


POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By George Dar .ey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


A 


Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, | « 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Gzorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

** For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than oul Kee 8 Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library af U: Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 





chanics.’ 


STRICKLAN 
Areh hur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, 1 __._s 


This day is published, price 5s. i 
Canning, dnd iew of Gloucester Lodge, 0. cloth, with Part rs 
as AUTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLE 
JERDAN, with his Literary, Political, and Social 
seences and © ‘orrespondence, during the last 40 yea: Remini. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster “Tow. 


This rei is published, in 2 vols. feap. cloth, price 8¢, 
—“ J Soe eit DISCOURSES. By 
ev. JO G, D.D., M 
National Church, Covent-garden. New Raition. of the Scottish 
Arthur Hail, Virtue & Co. 25, P row. 


NEW VOLUME OF COLONEL MURE’S HISTORY OP 
— LITERATURE. 
reparing for publication, 
CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE of ANCI 
eK Reel TS 
e Fou olume, comprisio rical L 
Rise of Prose Composition to the Beath of = fromthe 
Lately published, 
Vols. I. to III. in 8vo. price 36s. cloth. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans, 


— OF TEUBNER'S CLASSICS, 
y will E BUT 


A CIANE Vol. . —FABULA AESOPICR. 
CIANUS, 3 pela FLAZORIS 0 
and V.—PLUTARCHI VITH P oT arene, 
Fatt me Vole) 1 and IL = = ch GEONtS OPERA, 
° a - — OVIDIUS. = 
PLINIUS. wedlenie 
A =. 4 the exTIRE CoLLection to be had Gratis ; Post fre 


“The Usual Discount allowed to Schools, Coll &e. ke. 
©. Marcus, Foreign Bookseller, 8, Oxford-street. 


PATENT SILICEOUS STONE COMPANY, 
hy oe Ne Cie, Ses 50,0002., in 5,000 
Deposit, 1s. per Share, to on Allotment, 
plete Registration. Future Aine not Freeetins Si jul 
per Share, to be made at intervals ofuot less than Th 
The object of this Company is to manufacture an crit sili. 
ceous stone under the Patents of Mr. Fred. nsome, of f 
The material is well known, extensively used, and d capable of inde 
finite application ; and a very large demand exists tata 
high rate of profit. It is rags  capemeny for all hin of decor 
tive stone-work and for filters, & 
Applications for Shares (to ith ¢ of August) to be addressed to the 
Secretary, at the ces of the Company, 71, Cornhill, or to A. b. 
Esq., Stockbroker, 8 Th 
Prospectuses may be obtained, and Specimens of the Stone seen, 1: 


the Office daily, from 11 till 3. 
By order, W. THOMSON, Secretary. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 























SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


The Managers beg to remind the Public that Persons effecting 
Policies with this Society now, or BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 
1853, will participate in FOU R-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 
Society at the NEXT DIVISION, in proportion to their contrite. 
tions to those profits, and according to the conditions contained 

in the Seciety’s Prospectus. 

he Premiums required by this Society for insuring youn 
lives are lower than in many other old-established offices, aui 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarso 
tee fund in pep ee to the accumulated funds derived fem ts 


invest of 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actvary. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1806. 
OFFICE, 81, KING bh ey ye 
President— 


—_ hanes 
Vice-President—J oh: eath, Esq. 


THs Society is cattle one of Mutual As 
red ~ which the Premiums of its Members are redu! 
after seve 
The rate Of ¢ reduction of the Premiums for the present year ™s 
70 per cent., leaving less than one-third of the original Premiun 


paid. 

The Se Society also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, 
which the Assured do not become Members, and hav ing ceased w 
allow any commission to Agents, the lpm has been enabled ¥ 
reduce the , nap for this class of Assurances to the follow: 
very low rai 











30 2165 45 360 


The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlemet: 
te advance money on the security of Policies in this Association 
EDWARD DOCKER, Bee 


|B fa tt + KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 14 
¥e. A Waterloo- -place, Pall Mall, London. 
he distinctive features of the Company embrace, amos 


watts of Premiums formed on the lowest seale compatible wit) 

and constructed to meet the various wants of Assur 
and at risk to which protection by Assurance can be extends: 
Bis f the Life Premium for the first Five years may rem#® 


— ranted ee a ree + Personal Security, othe 
cd oe ae limits of travel, as sin manor 
ut may roce m one part of Euro’ 
2 t Licence, and to British Worth Aver 
parts sof the ‘United States, LF ex as 
raivin gthe ordinary notice to the Office in » London 


Whole-w: ria Policies granted at slightly increased rates of? 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions & 








apPygimgstosee, and every information, may be obisisel st 
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AW PROPERTY ASSURANCEand TRUST 
socleTy, =. 30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and 19, Princes- 
M 


Subscribed Capital, 250,0002, in 5,000 Shares of 502 each. 
; MANCHESTER BOARD. 
LONDON BOARD. 


rockman, Esq. Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
ia ter, uD. Esq. Tsaac Hall, Esq. 
Wm. Cox, Esq. PAA, ton, Esq. 
mn os - Mires Taylor, Esq. Norfolk- 
ung, Esq. 
Robert Your sitore. 


G. B. Withington, Esq. 
EB. P. Kelsey, bea. - —- Thomas weer. a 
i“? 00) 4 
— ” _ Sir Benjamin Heyweed, Bart. 
Bankers. 
and Westminster Bank, Ce 
(Bloomsbury f Branch, | J. P. Lake, Esq. 


~¢ > 7 N ee ae 

-. 7, New- 

Beary Bievens) Esa. \3. Le Bardsley, Bea. 8, 
. Pall Chatham-street, Pecaalily 


|R. H. wane. d, Esq.,5, Oxford- 
street, St. P 


oc, 

oe. William Redford. 
Solicitor. r. Edward Nicholson. 

. Colles. Esq., 16, Bucklers- Me Edward Corbett. 

Messrs. Dunn & Smith, 19, Prin- 

cess- 

Secretary. 

| William Henry Partington, Esq. 


‘. p Seek 


square, Lincoln ing Aatuary, 
7. G. p ‘Nelson, Esq, 25 
Mall. 


B. M‘Cann, Esq., Parliament- 
street. 


a. ~~ Esq., Doctors’ anes 


ind Secretary. 
wiliom ~y tao Esq., F.8.8. 
This Society is established to wa the principle of Assurance 
to PROPERTY as well as to L. d its business consists of— 
The ASSURANCE of DERFCTIVE on UNMARKETABLE 


di th bsolute ect. 

eS NCE of ‘COPYHOLDS. LIPEHOLDS, and 

LEASE HOLDS thereby making the them equal or even better than 
holds for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

Phe KED EMPTION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and 

QUARANTEELING their absolute REPAYMENT within a given 


, —- immediate ANNUITIES granted upon Healthy 


li as Di Lives. 
“The FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, es all others 


ENT’S PATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT ce be leave to inform the Public that, in 
addition to his 8S of Chronometers, Wate! and Clocks 
of his own bk od, he has received — his A 
Switzerland a very oe assortment of superior Wat 
solicits an f his ive Collection. Ladies’ G 
Watches, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’, 1 10 guineas; Youths’ 
Wate! 4 guineas; durable Lever Watches, é guineas.—E. J. 
DENT, Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the Queen, 
-R.H. Prince Al and H.I. — the Emperor of Russia, 61, 
Strand (late re _ Coe! t, and 34, Royal Exchange 
(cleck-tower area), 


LKINGT Cc O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ECTRO PLA 
ene ah ge ang SILVERSMITHS BRONZISTS, &e., 
Respectfu ey wees upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent 7 “E. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by th 
ean Jeena frequent sl set forth of eset y being plated by “* Elking- 
Process,” 8 tee of the quality, as numerous 
pon rn are licensed by the by them to use the process, but without 
restriction in the mode, of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the of silver ited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the A ~ Great a on by an ai award of the “ Council 
Medal,” and may be d at e 





and 








22, “KEGENTSTREET, ” 
is) MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 
NEW! HALL-STREET, BLRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN LONDON. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
uires for 1s. ; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100, Best Sealing 
ax, 14 sticks for ls. © Pilate Safest for 28. 6d.; 
Cards printed for ——, Collection of Sethe Cases, 
Writing and Grossing Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Epkotenta, ‘Cutlery. ! &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308, sent carriage free. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 545 
meee NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be found 
it assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American 
the oldest and 
tates. All our 





the bh 
a ever —— into this country, made b; 
mos' Manufacturers in the United 





UARANTEED upon the payment of a small annua 
ou a reduction of nearly one-half is made a a Life Assurance 
iscombined with the Bidelity Guarantee Polic: 

LIFE ASSURA ected for the whole term of life, or for 
aterm of years, — ‘ saaens can yearly, half-yearly, 

INDO WMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and AN- 
NUITIES GRANTED; the premiums can d upon the 
mirnable or non-returnable system in case of dene before attain- 


greed u 
MEDIATE ANNOIT TIES or Snerensed peoneees granted in 
exchange for KEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this 
Society are indisputable. 
Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 


WILLIAM NEISON, Acrvary anp Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London, 


Or to any of est Society's Agents. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761. 


Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2, 087,738, 





President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Hi 7 eames Esq. min Oliviera, Esq. M.P. 
= Dac’ Willian ¢ Ostler, Esq. ut -R.8. 
Willtam Juda Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M 
Sir Richard D. Kine. Bart. George Round, Esq. 
he Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. | The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas — 40 Esq. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Esq Director. 





 -.. Maclean, M.D. F. 8.S., = \Sppeelientagesctzent, 
Montague-squar 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 








of Pr by the Surrender of 


ples of the Extincti 
Bonuses. 





Sum |Bonuses ey a 
Original Premium. ‘quently,tobe er 
Insured. nis | increased annually. 
“ye0e | £9500 (£79 1010 Extinguished| £1222 2 0 
111 | “jo00 | 3319 2 ditto — ‘| 23117 8 
1818 | 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 


Bete 
Polley. 








sates of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Total with Additions, 


to be further in 5 
su | 1807 £900 | £98212 1 £1882 19 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 | 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 


rospectuses and full particulars may be oe on upon applica- 
Payne to the Agents of the Office, in all the cipal towns of the 
sepet Ki Kingdom, at the City Branch, and ot <_ head Office, No. 


UPTURE.—H. Newson earnestly solicits an 
inspection of his PATENT WIRE TRUSS (Class 10, case 

5, in the Great Exhibition). Of the least possiblesizeand weight, 
perfectly self-adjusting, without strap, screw, joint, or “+1 com- 
plication ; it self- 
to its unrivalled - dy od 
Be, Bebington wan H gratia = -Y-3. oH ae,” 1s, nome. 
sen' ofa te * 

Sciseeateat “Mis eves Saale Tada 


N.B. Prices moderate. 


Policy 
No. | Date. | ate. Madea 











+ Jal, 








Clocks are warranted to keep correct Gna, oe ces are—for 
Seer aoer Clocks, 148., 188., and 25s.; for Eight-day Clocks, 308, 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Inven- 
tion for the amusement and exercise of children. It combines 
the Pony and Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise 
of the arms and chest. It is 
recommended by the medical faculty, ll approved b: 4 who 
haveseen it. Together with every variety of American 


Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers no Impor- 
ters, ROGERS & CO. 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 








ILVER PLATE..—A. B. SAVORY & SONS 
~~ to call the attention of customers to the reduced prices at 
which they are now selling the best wrought London-made Silver 
Spoons and Forks, and Silver Tea and Coffee Services. The 
Pamphlet, illustrated by drawings, and containing the weights 
and prices of the various v aticles required in family use, may he 
had on application, or will be sent, post- wT to any part of Great 
Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies. —A" B. SAVORY & SONS, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG ca ALLSOPP’S PALE 
ALE. 





Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp. 


“ The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me, afforded me another 
opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. lam myself an 
admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables me to 
recommend it in ee with the opinion of the most eminent 
— h p ery ag Je and efficient tonic, and as 
neral beverage both f for the invalid and as robust.” 

ieseen, May 6. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE may be 
obtained Ly Casks of all sizes from the Brewery, oe -On- 
Trent; and d Branch E 
9 NDON. -at 61, rt Sect, City. 
ERPOOL. .at Cook-s 
MaNcH HESTER..at Dacie-place. 
DUDLEY. oer or Be yal Brewery. 
Sis SGOW ..at 115, St. Vincent-street. 
UBLIN..at “Ulster Gouken,. ~ ores 
BIRMINGHAM. -at Market § 
At either of which places a list of a nell parties who supply 
the Beer in Bottles (and also in — at the same prices as from 
the Brewery) may at any time be seen. (T. No. 2) 











AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are eal 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false aap. ey 
are very strong, _ liable to get out of order. and the price so low 
as to p' them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
nog ee Safes and Boxes form a comp) ote preserentia for > 
books, &c. from fire and piteves. b & re 
Pani’ 's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpoo rig pes 
ket-street, Manchester ; and ‘Worsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 

STREET, LON DON.—Cabinet — - bas description at 

marked | prices— Brussels Carpet, 28. 8d. pe amask Cur- 

tains, 10d. per yard and upwards; Dita, i Silk and Worsted 

Fioor Ch fabrich nearly two yards wide, at Ss, per yard—The best 

loor Sy that can be made, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d, per 

tt Manufactory in London for Paper Hangings, 

Fuclish ao | French Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished.— 

E.T.A RCHER, 451, Oxf ford-street. 


ECHI’ Ss ‘TABLE CUTLERY 
has 4 been famed for its admirable qualities, combined 
with cheapn His Manufactory is at 4, LEADENHALL- 
STREET, four —y from — lanced Ivory Handles, in 
sets of 50 pieces, 22 lvs., 32. 10s,, 4l. 108.; common Kitchen, per 
dozen, 1"’s., 128., 168. 6d., 218., se * Table Steels, Patent Sha’ ers, 
Cases of Dessert Kniv Sheffield a ee &e. | ao Pen- 
knives are excellent an His Pecu- 
liar Steel Razors and Magic Strop a Pe Paste have given comfort to 
: ——s shaver, and the ladies pronounce his Scissors to 
uneq 











ATHS.—TYLER & PACE’S ILLUS- 
SEATED CATALOGUE, containi E wings and 
Prices of all riptions of HOT and CO LD WA eR BATHS 
SHOWER Barus, CHILDREN'S BATILS, and TOILETTE 
WARE. is now ready, will be f nm application, post 
The PATENT ECONOMIC ‘GAS eATH to heat a ard 
ficient quantity of water > ten minutes, is recommended as being 
the most simple and cheapest Warm ever 
TYLER & PACE, eT - of Baths, Iron Bedsteads, and 
Window Blinds, 313, OXFORD-STREE ET" (two doors West of 
Hanover-square), and 3, QUEEN-STRKEET, Cheapeide, , London. 


GHOWER BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. 
LLIAM 8. BURTON bas ONE_LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted crshesively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted t to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. Portable 
eee. ms i roar Showers, 3i. to 51. 158. ; Tema, 118, 6d, to 308. ; 
Sponging Hip, 128. 6d. to 298. A large assortment of 
da Dold Fiaeps, Vapour, and a Shower B a. Toilette 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 408. the set of three. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 
The rigiy assortment of really lente. made TEA cane 
age sepen all the recent novelties, many of which are 
= ee: e —_. is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, 
gu 


rue BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WiLitAM 8. BURTON’S.— He has 
added to his Show-rooms TWO VERY LARGE ONES, which 
are devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads and Children’s Cots (with a pocgnmate Bedding and Mat- 
tresses). Common Iron Bedstea ds, from 28. 6d. ; Portable Fold- 
ing Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. ; ot t Trond Beds fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 168. 6d. ; Cots, from 
208. each ; handsome rnemental iron and Brase Bedsteads, in 
great variety, from 3. 5a, to 311 


ata 5. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
ting) of the devoted solely to 
ihe show of GENERAL FURNISHING THON MON NGERY (in- 
cluding Cutlery, Nickel that p Plated, and Japanned Wares), so 
arranged and dt may easily at once 
a a (——d colostione. . , The 
a! ues wit ngravings sent free. mone 
returned for every article not A - | an ’ 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newm Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN: STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRYS PLACE. 


METCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
oe ; a ty RL seoe & yo eee HAIR bran ed 
—The van’ 
thoroughly into t! the divisions ¢ of t the teeth, and is so for 
the hairs not coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, 
imepases of i ped finest nap. ym ey Hair Brushes. 
with the durable unbleached Russian Flesh Brushes 
of improved graduated and powerful a Velvet Brushes, 
which act in the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct Seapestentene, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to 
secure to their customers the ury ae a pacaane SmyrnaSponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Bole ent, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles street. 
eentien.—Sowune of the words“ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
uses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2. per box. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


BA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, C 

and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the fo: The daily use of this pruaets and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barcl ay 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackw ell, and other Oilmen and 
Merchants, London; and generally by the principa) Dealers in 
Sauce.—N. To gua ard against imitations, see that the names of 
Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 





> 
— 278. 

















The first TOOTH POWDER extant, both as to cleanliness in 
using and effectually realizing beautiful TEETH, is 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE.— During several years past ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, as a —— embellisher, and preserver of the Teeth 
and Gums, has patronized = exclusively) by Royalty 
and the Nobility, and is now unive: as 

renovating qualities—unequalled by any “Dentifrice of the age. 
This justly a White Powder of great 
brilliancy. and as cleanly in application as felicitous in result. As 
an Anti-Scorbutic it totally ejects defect. and ey the Seah 

and Gums impervious to decay from youth oe it bestows 
most radiant whiteness on the en nied bya Denutiful 
polish. At the same pan an it will be found to to Thoroughly eradicate 
tneipient , render the 


all tartar and con 
gums firm and red, "nz loose teeth rmty in their sockets, and, above 
in giving sweetness t 'o 


all, is dist d for its 
the breath. 











CAUTION.—The words “ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on the 
Label, and“ A. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton-garden,” coed on 
the Government Stamp, which is affixed on each Sold by 
them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving. Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving ita 
looming and Rainey appearance, being at once a 4 t 
perfume and delightful e Tan 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and Colton wonton, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eevee and, by con- 
tinuing its use only for a short time, the skin wi 11 become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the a Srieh divecion clear and 
beautiful.— ‘Sold in bottles, price 2a. irections for using 
it, by all Medicine Venders and 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS, the most popular Medi- 
‘or the Cure of INDIGESTION, STOMACH and 
LIVER. COMPLA INTS.—Captain Smith, residin, at Poplar. who 
had it the greater part of his life at sea, and a considerable 
pn of that — in warm cli suff d y from 4 
i and often to such an exten’ 

that: he thought its was impossible for him to recover. He followed 
the advice of medical men, both at home and abroad, but without 
benefit. He then commenced with Holloway’s Pills, and — 

experienced so much relief, that he persevered in them 
afew weeks, when he found his Le) 1 perfectly reese .— Bold by 
Holloway’s establishment, 244, 
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Ones NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for A UGUST._ No, CCCLXXX. 
, Jolly Green’s Account of his Election for “Mutftborough. 
ul 


r. 
The Day -Dream Vansittart : and its Recompense, 

The Author of * Olive ‘emale Novelists. No. IV. 
The Crazed Monk. By G. W. Thornbury. 
A Day’s Hunting at Baden-Baden. 
A Scamper * ye vid the Cork Exhibition. 
ataag he Re 

eas aD: e Tea ‘ountry. 
bate 5s a i em Heart- t Aches and Horses. Chaps. XXXL. to 


Chap & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
Contents for AUGUST. No. CXXV: 

I. Sketches of Forest Life— a Saddleback — ta. Florence 
Hamilton— Iv. Our Town—V. Piases or, The Conspiracy— 
Vi Cut = vith He an gy ty 

Honest: TX. e jcon—X. G an- 
Sie I. The Haunted Well—XIIL Vel- 
thinas—XIV. T Le ~ Witches. 

Chapman & Hall,193, Piccadilly. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
With PORTRAIT of any J JEFFREY, the AUGUST Number, 


price Half-a-Crown, o' 
B ENTLE Y° "§ 














MISCELLANY 
WILL CONTAIN 

1. MEMOIR OF LORD JEFFREY. With a Portrait. 

2, UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN—MONTCALM. 

3. CANADIAN LIFE—JEANIE BURNS. 

4 AMATEUR DEMAGOGUES: A TRUE ACCOUNT OF A 

FOOLISH FROLIC. 

5. RATS, OH! 

6. THE LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT.—A PAIR OF ODD 
FISH. 

7. THREE DAYS AT NAPATA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL 
OF ETHIOPIA. 

8. THE CANADIAN HERD-BOY. 

9. A RACE FOR AN HEIRESS. 

10. SUMMER EXCURSIONS THROUGH THE SALZKAM- 
MERGUT, IN UPPER AUSTRIA. With Visits to Salz- 
burg and the Baths of Bed Gastein. 

ll. MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE LA MARCK. 

12, NINE O'CLOCK. 

13, THE RETORT. 

14 THE SADDLEBAGS; or, THE BRIDLE ROADS OF 

PAIN. 
“ Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


PWRASER'S MAGAZINE, for Avauvst, 
price 2s. 6d., or by post, 38., contains— 


1. Gold and Emigration. 6. Autobiogra hy of © of Capt. Dig- 
2. Hypatia: or, New Foes with werent. Jhaps. X VIL. and 


an Old Face. Bythe Apter 
of * Yeast.’ Chaps. XV. and| 7. akvohes of Rome under the 
Pope and the Kepublic. 
3. Familiar Epistles from Ire- Part II. 
lan . kucwin Poets. 
4. A Fortnight in Pet Sat 9. Art and the Royal Academy. 
5. Memoirs of Lord Lan aa. “|10. Unele Tom’s Cabin. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, AND 
LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYIST. A New 
Lecmny A Megutins, containing 64 closely but clearly printed 8vo. 
pages, price 1s. 
This Pubiication i is intended to supply the long-felt want of a 
Monthly Periodical of starting merit at the very low price which 
the increased facilities for cheap production now render prac- 


ticable. 
The ACG UST Number, published this day, tai 








This day is published, 

HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 

A THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY JOURNAL. 

(Price Two Shillings and Sixpence.) 
Epitep py 
Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU; WILLIAM CALDWELL 

ROSCOE, Esq. ; Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER; 
Rey. JOHN HAMILTON THOM; Rev. CHARLES WICK. 
STEED. 


AUGUST Ist. Contents :— 


1, Newman's Regal Rome. 
. The Gift of iyo 





ri Heresies about Inspi jiration: Geneva, and New College, London. 
5. Oxford University : Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners. 
6. The Eclipse of Fait th. 


“= Now ready, 
ONEY AND MORALS; 
A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 

Containing an attempt to explain the nature of Money Capital, 
and the probable effects of the New Gold on Commerce, In- 
comes, and Public ores, 

By JUHN LAL pe R. 
8vo. cloth, 10s, P. 

* Both in matter and style it is alike . and it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether Mr. Lalor has placed the public under 
greater obligations by the ‘ability with which he has investiga’ 
several of the most _abstruse questions which perplex political 

by the and forcible language in which his 
meaning is uniforml, ae or by the high moral tone which 
pervades every part of hisvolume. Rarely has philosophy assumed 
so attractive a garb, or appeared in a costume illuminated by so 
many of the spangles of a lively but ‘salenen fancy ; and AN Ba 
has the intimate relation which most persons feel to exist between 
the material and moral conditions of society been so clearly and 
thoroughly expounded. ae Chronicle. 

* These essays posses gees merit, both of style and of matter. 
They are written with ad and persuasion, and are not less re- 
markable for profound philosophic judgment and extreme meta- 
physical retinement than for a delicate play of poetic fancy, which 
at the same time that his mind is strengthened and enriched, 
allures, surprises, and beguiles the imagination of the reader. 1 
is, in a word, an attractive and quickening work, in which the 
practical precepts of a benign and elevated phil osophy are united 
in the happiest combination w > Se graces of elegant and harmo- 

ious com posi ”— Morning 

“ Mr. Lalor is well versed in all "the writings cf the economists, 
and not only in them, but in much other literature ; and he pours 
out his stores with great facility, and in a very graceful manner. 
If a temporary circumstance have given birth to the book, the ma- 
terials for ithave been gathered through years of study, by much 
———— Feflection.”— Economist. 

A very able and luminous treatise.”— Morning Advertiser. 
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Price 3d., or 5a. for 25 copies for distribution among Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-oflice order 
being sent tothe Publisher, James Mattuews, at the Office of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. In consequence of the new postal 
arrangements, parties in the country who desire it can have 
copies sent by post; six stamps, in addition to the cost of the 
numbers, will pass 10 copies free by post. The cust of a single 
copy, free by post, is 7d. 


YHE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 72,000 have 
already been sold, 
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ngland and the eatare (Our Introduction). 
uk fee ard Lalor § 
Iv.! a Anglicanu: 

V. The Quarterly Review and the late Lord Jeffrey. 
wit Pascal, aa and Milton—a Literary Parallel. 


A Disco} bers. 
Vill Politics ‘of t the | Past, Present, and Future. 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, | Regent-street. — —— 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d., or by post, a 
A Midsummer Day-Dream a Mesmeri ay. A 
ici or, the Stone of Destiny, ~ the O’ Hara Fam ly, Chapters 
11. I11.~The Romance of Early Travel : Sir John ‘aundeville 
baa ty dn’s Youth: a bit of German Music—Guizot on the French 
and ro lish Dramas—Miscellanea Literaria—Sir J 
eat Chapters IV. V. VI. mer Writings of Madame Charles 
baud—The Step h AB A Legend of st. Patrick—Conversion 
on Persecution in Ireland —The Irish Elections. 
Dublin : James M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; Wm. 8. 
oo & Ce. RS Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool; John "Menzies, 
inburg’ 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’ JOUR- 
NAL, Part 53, AUGUST 1, 1852, price One Shilling, contains : 
—M'Connell’s Wrought- -Iron Steam’ Engine Cylinders, Pistons, 
and Railway Axles—Science—Construction of Sailing Vessels, by 
J.P. Joule, F.K.8.—The New Patent Law—Kufahl’s Needle Gun 
—Frearson Machinery for Ayo Shaping Metals — — Portable 
steam Forge A us Ransome’s 
Spherical Lockin, Carriage— achines and Li by Rev. R 
illis, F.K.5.—The Scottish Astronomer-Royal’ 
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and Astronomical Notices —Jordautype — = Ventilotee 
British Association at Belfast— Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany—Government Trials of Anchors—The Cork Exhibition— 
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Designs—With large Copperplate Engravings of * M‘Connell’s 
mproved Steam Machinery’ and" The — n Needle Gun and 
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HE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR AND 
MAGAZINE OF ART.—The First Part of the Second 
Volume of this magnificent wert (for August) is now ready. It 
consists of Five Numbers, price 1 is extremely rich in 
ibeshretions ; among them will S found asplendid Portrait of 
Layard Esq. M.P., with Specimens of Bas-reliefs from 
, RF. the Queen Proroguing Parliament ; Portrait of Thomas 
usical Small-coal Man ;” aud upwards of thirty 
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Published by J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 








Shortly will be pubiated, As + A ptm pbons yon Peeee) Price 28. 6d. 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 


Which is intended to comprise Copious C: 
Old Books (the Works of iuiving ‘Authors will De eneigayyees ot 7.“ 
Division of each Part will be devoted to the P: tor the ts ie 
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Just published, 1 vol. cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


I RISH ETHNOLOGY, SOCIALLY Anp 
POLITICALLY CONSIDERED, embracin, 
line of the Celtic ~ Saxon Races, with Practical In 


irelan 
** One of the wisest, most sagacious, and most practical wor! 
Press has of late given to use.”— Daily News. Ke the 
* We confidently recommend the work to all who have the cause 
of Ireland at heart” — Tait’s Magazine. 
-A clever book, that treats of the subject with uncommon 
ability. a eae we recommend its extensive perusal.”— The Critic. 
ow not if we ever encountered a book coming from Tre 
ual which takes more rational views of the means of improving 
its condition.”"—The Econoinist. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Gratien street. London: 
Adams & Co. P Paternoster-row. 


POPULAR CLASS- BOOKS 


ON 


Arithmetic and Mathematics. 


a 


I. 
Eleventh Edition, 130 pages, 1s. bound, 
THE YOUNG ARITHMETICIAN’S GUIDE; 
Being an Easy Introductory Course of Practical Arithmetic. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 


II. 
Price 2s. bound, 


TO THE YOUNG ARITHMETICIAN’S GUIDE. 


IIL. 
Fifth Edition, price 6d. 
THE YOUNG 
MENTAL CALCULATOR’ GUIDE; 
Being a Course of Mental Arithmetic, for the use of Schools 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 


Iv. 
Eleventh Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
ARITHMETIC MODERNIZED; 


Or, a complete System of Arithmetic, adapted to Modern Practice: 
with Notes, explaining the Foundation of the Rules and the best 
Methods of applying them, and copious Illustrations of Commer 
cial Subjects. To which is annexed, a Course of Mental Arith- 
metic. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. and ROBERT SCOTT. 
Vv. 
Third Edition, price 4s. bound, 
KEY of ARITHMETIC MODERNIZED; 


Containing Solutions of all the Exercises in the Work, and ex 
hibiting the most eligible Methods of performing the various Cal- 
culations which occur in Business, 


Fifth a, price 108. 6d. 
A SYSTEM OF 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS; 
Containing Elements of Algetee op and Geometry: to which are 


annexed, accurate Tables of Logarithms, with Explanations aad 
Examples of their Construction and Use. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 


1 vol. unites 78. 
KEY TO DAVIDSON’S SYSTEM OF 
MATHEMATICS; 
Containing Solutions of all the Exercises in that work. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 


VIII. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 68. 
A COLLECTION OF MATHEMATICAL 
TABLES; 

Comprising the Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines, Tangeats 

and Secants; Natural Sines, with Nautical and Astronomical 
Tables ; also, Tables of Compound Interest, of the Probabilities of 
Life, of Annuities for Years and Lives; and of the Square and 
Cube , and Keciprocals of Taees; with Explanations and 
examples of their Construction an 

By JOHN DAV IDSON, A.M. 


Edinburgh : Bell & Bradfute. London: Longman & Co.; Whit 
taker & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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